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THE HANNIBAL CELEBRATION, 
[Condensed from the St. Louis Intelligencer.] 
The interesting event of breaking ground on 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, came otf 
Noy. 3, according to previous announcement, and 
will long be remembered as oue of the most im- 
posing pageants ever witnessed in that young 
city. The day was as bright and beautiful as 
nature could have made it, and was ushered in 
by the report of a cannon. tan early hour tn 
the morning the stree's began to present a very 
animated appearance, and were thronged with 
strangers; amongst whom we noticed many of 
the most distinguished politicians of the State. 
A procession was formed, which proceeded to 
the public square, where speeches were made, 
resolutions passed, and an address delivered by J. 
B. CrockeTT, Esq., of this city. The company 
then partook of a public dinner, and theh adjourn- | 
ed to the Spot where ground was to bhbroken. 
Mayor ‘Kennet ‘and ‘everal other gentleman, 
also, removed a few spade-fulls of earth; after 





which Mr, Thomas Grey of St. Louis was called 


upon for aepeach and responded in a very band- 
some manner, urging the necessity of building ap 
in Missousi, manufacturing establishments for 
the construction of locomotives, rail road ears &e. 
He said he could not see why ‘we should send to 
Cincinnati and ather cities for railrard machinery 
when we had in St. Louis, the timber, the iron, 
and all other necessary materials, together with 
firstrate workmen to put them together, We 
have too, he seid, lots of cash to pay for these 
things, and he could not perceive the wisdom or 
justice of sending it to other cities instead of pay- 
inz it to ow own mechanics, 

There was at. tinmense crowd at Hannibel 
from Marion and other counties on the line of 
the road. Weheard the number yresent estima- 
ted at five thousand, of whom a large portion 
were ladies. The St. Louis delegation numbered 
about two hundred exclusive of a number of ladies 
The “Greys” acquitted themselves most admira- 
bly, and excited the greatest admiration by their 
perfect discipline, and their soldiery appearance. 
They were an honor ot St. Lonis, and constitu- 
ted one of the most attractive features of the occa- 
sion, On the whole, it was day long to be re- 
membered at Hannibal and by ail who partici- 
pated in the festivities. 

In the absence of the Govenor, Col. Stewait, 
the President of the Company, was called uponto 
throw up the first shovel-fall of earth. He pre- 
ceeded the ceremony with a very eloquent speeeh, 
which we regret we areijot able toreport. But 
it. was markel with his usual ability, and de- 
livered in his. usual earnest and pointed style, 
which never fails toreach the heart of bis audi-. 
ence, Atthe conclusion of his speech he sail, as 
he was in frailhealth, and not a very able bodied 
man, he would request Mr. Lucas, of St. Louis, 
one of the Directors of the Pacific Railroad, to aid 
him in the performance of the duty.. Mr. Lugas 
immediately came forward, and said he was most 
happy to participate in sointeresting aceremuny; 
and the earth was then removed by Col. Stewart 
and Mr, Lucasjointly, amidst. the shouts vi the 
immense, concourse. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Now that our agricultural exchanges are filled 
with glowing accounts of the Fairs, held by the 
State and County Societies, we are led to ask 
why it isthat there are only two or three County 
Societies in Illinois and Iowa, not one in Mis- 
souri,and no State Society in either?’ Wisconsin 
has just held her State Fair, with great success» 
Michigan has held her second annual Fair, with 
very encouraging results, Indiana has organized 
her Board of Agriculture, and is preparing to have 
an extensive Fair next season, Kentucky has had 
her annual State Fair for two of three years, and 
yet here in this great valley we are standing per- 
fectly still in the matter. We rejoice to know 
that we are not stationary in agricultural improve- 
ment—indeed we doubt whether there is any 
part of the country that is making more rapid ad- 
vances than the three States we have named. 
From every quarter the cry for knowledge, for im- 
provement, meets ourears. Old notions and 
false theories are being exploded, and farming 
is being regarded more as a business calling 
for the occupation of the mind, the intellect, as 
wellasthe hands. ‘The bug bear of * Book far- 
ming” is fast following the other bears into the 
fastnesses of the mountains or the murky and 
stagnant recesses of the swams, where men put 
their corn in one end of the bag and a rock in 
the other to balance as they throw it across their 
their old barebacked horses, to goto mill. In 
some places—and the feeling is fast becoming 
universal—a man would be as much ashamed 
to own that he does not take and read an agricul- 
tural paper, aS that he cultivates his farm with- 
out aplow, or chopped his wood with a butcher 
knife. 

But in the matter of organization, of associated 
efforts for mutual benefit and instruction, we are 
far behind the times, and itis to attempt to wake 
up our friends, that we allude to the subject at 
this time. The approaching winter is a good 
time to move inthe matter, and we hope to hear 
of the organization of hundreds of County Agri- 
cultural Societies. There is scarcely a County in 
either of these States, but has within itself all 
the elements for a flourishing Society, and all that 


is needed, is for a few active, energetic men to. 


set the thing a going. It is very desirable that as 
many County Societies as possible, should be or- 
ganized this season, in erder that a strong effort 
should be made in the Legislatures next winter 
for the establishment of State Boards of Agricul- 
ture, and State Agricultural Societies. We need 
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these organizations, and must and wi!l have them, 


and the way to get them is to act in concert, and 
present ourselves before our -‘humble servants,” 
the law-makers, in such an imposing manner that 
they will neither dare slight our wants or fail to 
comply with our wishes. 

It seems hardly necessary to speak of the ad- 
vantages which result from such organizations, 
they are so «pparent, yet it may be well occasion- 
ally te recall them to the minds of the tarmers, 
to incite them to act on the subject. 

A goed, efficient, County Society, holding its 
annual Fairs, will be found a powerful auxiliary 
in promoting a spirit of improvement throughout 
all the community, by exciting a wish to excel. 
If a man plauts one field of corn, with a viel to 
make it the best in the county, he will endeavor 
to find out the very best way to cultivate this 
crop, a knowlecge of which he will retain, and 
practice eVer afterwards, on all his crops of that 
article;and his neighbors, seeing his success, 
will adopt the same way, and thus the average 
crop will be much increased. The same may be 
said, not only of all crops, but of all domestic ani- 
mals, indeed of everything about the farm. 
These societies make farmers acquainted 4with 
each other, and with the business of each other. 
When they come togther at the meetings it is not 
to talk politics, butto communicate and receive 
information relativeto their farms, their horses, 
hogs, cows, sheep, implements, &c. Ifa farmer 
has made a useful discovery, purchased a superior 
kind of animal, or tested a new implement and 
found it valuable, the rest have an opportunity to 
know It, and can avail the:nselves of the adyan- 
tages resulting from following alike course. Jn 
like mannet,if one finds a warranted animal, a 
plausible theory, ora cracked up article to be 
worthless, his brother farmers become acquain- 
ted with the facts, and can act accordingly. 


The exhibitions of these, Societies often take 
the conceit out of men,who think there is nobody 
else so smart as themselves, by bringing out al! 
the good points of their neighbors. Here are con- 
centrated the choice labors of all, and those who 
feel adesire to improve, learn how others suc- 
ceed, while he who has applied the most in- 
telligence, and adopted the best methods, finds 
his rewards in the premiums and awards of his 
fellows. His pride is gratitfied. It is a mistaken 
ideathat only those who receive premiums at 
these exhibilions are benefitted. Perhaps they 
are least benefitted of all, because, being already 
versed inthe best modes of managing their busi- 
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ness they have not the chance to learn as much | tools. 














He compares the profits on the different 


as those who are farther behindin thé career of crops raised, and becomes informed of the most e- 


improvement. 


We hold that every man who aims to be a far- 
mer should encourage Agricultural Societies. If 
a man is wiser than his neighbors, or more suc- 
cessful, or has better stock, he ought to deem it a 
duty and a privilege to meet his brother farmers 
and teach them that “better way.” He will lose 
nothing by commuuicating to them any knowl- 
edge which he possesses. The great God has 
so ordered it that there can be no snch- thing as 
competition, strictly speaking, in this good cause. 


A man is never injured because his neighbors 
have raised large crops, or been unusually suc- 
cessful in any of their operations. 
trary, any article coming froma neighborhooa 
celebrated for the superiority of its productions 
is always preferred in market. Had the inhabit- 
ants of the Western Reserve male no more cheese 
than have the people of Southwestern Missouri, 
the products of the dairy in that section, though 
intrinsically as good as now, would hardly find 
purchasers, except at very reduced prices. So if 
a farmer would sell! his beef or his pork, his wheat 
or his corn, his hemp or his tobacco, his horses or 
miles, for good prices, and find ready purchasers, 
be should use every exertion to cause his neigh- 
bors to assist himio making his County famous 
for its beef, pork, wheat, cora, hemp, tobacco, 
horses or mules, and above all for the superiori- 
ty of every thing that goes beyond its borders. 
Such acelebrity can never be gained bat by the 
combined efforts of alljard the legitimate result 
oi these societies is to cause the peopleto act 
in unison, and together to raise the character of 
theie County; while they are at the same time 
making individual advances io excellence. The 
farmer who attempts to shut himself up from his 
feliows, and keep all his knowledge and all bis 
improvement to himself, is about as wise as one 
who, rejecting all cooperation with his adjoin- 
ing neighbors, should fence his farmail round, 
and think that he alone was benefitted by the 
enclosure. 

And the man:;who makes no pretension to excel- 
lence, and has no expectation of being a success- | 
ful competitor for the awards of the Society, 
should also give them his hearty support. His 
object is improvement, and by this means he 
will learn much that it would take years of un- 
aided laborto find out. He learns where to ob- 


tain' the best seed, the’ ehoicest iruit trees, the 


On the con- | 


conomical manner of sending his produce to mar- 
ket. He soon understands how another man raises 
| three bushels of corn where he raises but two, 
and shapes his culture accordingly. His ambi- 
‘tion is excited, and ere long he is prepared to 
_ teach others less proficient than himself. 

| Bythis means a good Agricultural Library 
' may be estabiished, and thus many valuable works 
are made accessible to the farmer which many of 
them could not otherwise obtaing A _ spirit of 
enquiry is excited; and intelligence and refine- 
ment take the place of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. The establisiiment of a library should be 
one ol the first objects of aSocicty. It willserve 
greatly to strengthen it, to cement its members 
together in bonds of mutual interest, and to keep 
the young men and the boys of the community 
from fortwning habits of idleness and vice. 

Our remarks in this article have a more par- 
tricular bearing upon neighborhood and County 
| Societies. On another occasion we sha!l speak 
of State organizatisns, and their benefits. Will 
not every reader of this article ask himself what 
is his duty and interest in the premises? 

0 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


The date, (Oct. Lith,) fixed upon for closing 
| the great Exhibition, has now passed. The prin- 
cipal ceremony anticipated then, was the reading 
of the awards of prizes, and a statement of the 
grounds upon which they are given. On the25th, 
upwards of 57,000 visitots were at the Fair; the 
receipts were 12735. Referring to packages ot 
goods received from this port on the 20th, the 
London Morning Chronicle says: 

“The American department jas again received 
an important accession of strength, in the shape 
of Brussels carpel, woven upon power looms. 
Although various attempts have been made to 
adapt the power loom to carpet weaving in this 
country, there is not, we believe, at this moment, 
any machinery perfected for that object. Our 
Amertcan bretheren have therefore gained 
another step ahead of us, and have won anotber 
laurel on this well contested field of the in lus- 
trialarts.. Thelooms upon which these carpets 
were woven have been for some time in use; and 
upwards of 8U0—the majority of which are at 
work in the manufactory of Mr. Bigelow,.the in- 
ventor—are employed in the State. Each loom 
requires only the attendance of one girl, while 











finest animals, the ¢heapest and most durable 


‘nthe ordinary mode of carpet weaving by hand 
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a Weaver is required, and a boy or girl to ‘draw.’ 
In addition to this saving of labor, the power 
loom is stated to be capable of producing four 
times the quantity in the same space of time as 
could be woven upon the handloom. As many 
colors can be used in weaviagas in the ordinary 
Brussels carpets: and the specimens shown ar-,we 
are informed, without exception, the most even 
and regular in the threads of any exhibited.” 

The London Times has the following “sum- 
ming up” on the subject of the great Exhibi- 
tion: — 

“Great Britian has received mere nseful ideas 
and more ingenious inventions from the United 
States through the Exhibition, than from all 
other sources!” 

The Courier remarks that this is making the 
amende honorable to Jonathan, for having cried 
‘small potatoes” at the first sight of his traps and 
notions, 





THE SHEEP. 

The Sheep is said to be descended from 
the mouflon; and there are some resemblan- 
ces of conformation between the two spe- 
cies; but domestication has produced man 
modifications,—particularly in the headand 
tail, and above all, in the wool. Thus while 
the moufion has only sene small locks of 
wool covered with hair, the sheep is cover- 
ed with wool among which a hair is rarely 
found. ‘ 

Whatever be the origin, the sheep is a 
ruimmant animal with or without horns, and 
having like the ox only 8 incisive teeth, by 
which one may know their age; these eight 
teeth are proportionally more long, thick 
and solid than im the ox. Thetwo middle 
ones, called milk'teeth, fall out, and are re- 
placed at the age of one anda half or two 


years, according to the race and time of 


birth, whether it be spring or autumn. The 
two next outer ones, ure shed at three, the 
two next at four, and the two corner ones 
at five years; but the second sett often re- 
main short and nearly ina rudimentary state. 

The characteristics to be sought for in 
sheep depend upon the end tu be attained, it 
the flesh is the principal object in view, the 
animal ought to have a sinall head, wide 
forehead, short:and small neck, breast wide 
and deep, back straight, sides full and round 
hips wide, flank short, thigh thick and iegs 
short; these are the qualities which the 


ST Ce a — 





their races, and which it will not be ciffi- 
cultto vive to some French raees, even 
without crossing; particularly the Artesian 
race aid the sub-race of Berri. 

If wool presents, in a particular locality, 
the most advantageous speculation, and it 
the nature of the pasturage is agreeable to 
the fineness of quality, without any circum. 
stances unfavorabie to the health of the ani- 
mals, the sheep are selected accordingly. If 
you try to make asheep produce fine wool, 
good mutton and a Jarge quantity of fat at 
the same time, you are seeking for an im- 
possibility. Tne Merino is always a very 
inferior race for fattening. When you would 
obtain the best superfine wool, it is nees- 
sary to see that thereis the least possible 
difference in the different parts of the fleece, 
—that of the sides being always the finest. 
the best means of producing this eqwalization 
is to obtain a superfine buck with an equal 
fleece to run with the flock,—in some ca- 
ses however, when the flecce of the mo.er 
is unequal in quality, that of the offspring is 
augmented or at least made more apparent, 
by this means. 

Next to equality in the fleece, comes the 
form and size of the animal,—abundance of 
feed produces she4p of large size at the ex- 
pense of fineness of wool, and vice versa— 
very large sheep should be excluded from 
a flock intended for finé wool. Those ap- 
pendices of the form, such as the dew lap, 
the folds of the skin about the neck, &c. 
are deformities which indicate a supera- 
bundance of nourishment and are unfavora- 
ble to fitness of fleece. When one has pas- 
turage on it is difficult to aveid large size 
in the animal, he must content himself wil) 
wool of medium quality, and make increas- 
ed quantity compensate the diflererce,—in 
this case, there is not necessarily, any ine- 
quality of the Zeece. But to digress, aud 
return tothe choice of sheep for mutton: it 
is necessary to observe that a paleness or 
hlueness of the veins and conjuctiva of the 
eyes, indicates bad health;—while red or 
violet color indicates good health and good 
constitution; pale gums, a feti? breath, and 
soft wool whieh is easily pulled out, 2.4 
tenderness on pressure over the kidneys, 
indicate feebleness o! constitution. 

Tae Menino Racz.—This race is more 
distributed over the country than any other 
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Their first introduction is due to Daubenton, 
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who established a flock at Montbard, in| Hocs.—-The market has been dull for a week 
1766. Twenty vears later, Louis XIV.,| or two, with no disposition on te part of buyers 
tounded an establishment at Ramboui!let— | and sellers to come to terms. A few engage- 
new importations took under the director | ments have been made ot $3 25 gross, and a con- 
of this establishment, and afterwsrds under | tract at $4 50 nett. No hogshave arrived yet, 
the direction of Nepoleon. Among those} although the packers are ready to commence op- 
of the different importations there are two | erotious. The impression is now very general 
types, viz the Rambouillet and the Naz. | that the number of hogs packed at all points 

At Rambouilletthey have endeavored to! will not exceed last year’s product, 
reunite the two qualities of fineness and) In the Wabash Valley itis generally conceded 
large quantily of wool, and still to maintain | that the average weight of hogs this year axeeed 
a sheep of such size as would be fit for the | by 10 per cent. those of last season, and im points 
butchers of Paris. At Naz, they attach | of number there will be no falling off Eugage- 
the first importance to the fiueness and even- 
ness of the fleece, without regard to quali- 
ty or size of the animal. 





ments have been made by packers at Lafayette, 
Ia.,et $375 to $4, but there is a disposition 
among buyers to hold off. At Fronkfort, Delphi, 
The Rambouillet type are scattered over and other lesser points, $3 and $3 50 are the rul- 
the rich countries of Normandy, Picardy, ling prices. 

Beauce, and Brie. The Naztypeis adopted | _ At Terre Haute, we understand, about $)50- 
iu Champagne, where the pasturage is fa- | 900 has beenexpended in hogs at prices ranging 
vorable to fitness of flecce, but not to large | from $3 25 to $4 per 100 \bs. In Decatur county 
size ofthe sheep. The first is much the | ™any farmers have contracted their bogs at $3 
largest, and produces more wool and heavier | 25 gress. The crep supposed to be shorter than 
mutton —but the latter has much the finest | !4st year.—[ Louisville Courier, Oct. 30th, 








fleece, and is the handsomest animal. In 0 
both the bucks are found with and with-| The Illinois and Michigan Canal Company 
out horns. will pay 24 per cent. on the principal of their 


: . | Canal } i inter- 
Ciaisieenncnads Dannpetitel weeks clir aa oan, besides their usual half yearly inter 
est,on the 30th of October. 


evidenly of Spanish origin; but climate and 
treatment have produced great changes in ° 

their character. The sheep is less in size | HEALTHIEST COUNTY. 
than the Merino; its body is mere slender, 
it lacks the folds and dew laps—its horns 
are smaller and less spiral; the wool is shor- 
ter, coarser, and less impregnated with oil; 
undulating equally from the root to the ex-. 
tremity where it is generally spiral. This 
race is of a more robust constitution, more 
easily fattened, and more esteemed as mut- 
ton. 





The Western Pioueer has been exami- 
ning the census, and states that the healthiest 
county in this State is Taney, situated in the 
Ozark mountains—the deaths in 1856 being 
ohly onein 364. Mississppi county, situ- 
ated in the swamps, is the sickliest—the 
deaths in 1850 being one in 28. A tren én- 
dous disparity. " 

; Besides the salubrity ofthe Ozark region, 

Tae Berrt Race.—This race after the there is another fact connected with it,—it 
Bussilion furnish the finest wool in France. | has been pronounced by competent persons 
They are of small size, usually destitute of |__German vintogers—that no country has a 
horns,legs withcut wool from the hains down soil and climate better adapted to the grape 
tothe foot; they have long necks, no folds or culture, that the region about the Ozark 
dew laps—shoulders narrow,—they are€ mountains. They are setisfied that, if the 
fattened sufficiently easy, and yield a very! prane be once introdueed there, its success 
juicy flesh,—but their size an? the narow-) would be so great, that, ina few years, Am- 
ness of their loin, gives a quarter too small | erica would export, instead: of importin 


to be much esteemed. Another variety Of! wines. How amply our soil is calculated to 
this race called the Crevant, is one of lar-| ake us a— Nation at home. 


ger size and more value for mutton, butthe | 
wool of coarser quality. 
To be continued. 





All we is ‘nt a better agricultural or- 
ganization. We want a greater and more ra- 
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tional imtiy, to a system of scientific 
farming’he boty is not sufficient. We 
must amoredignity to the vocation. We 
know ‘, oflate years, a revolution has 
taken je irthe world’s estimation of the 
respeclityof farming pursui:s; but the 
propernt 's not yet gained, Every pro- 
fessio:s its grades of honor conferred on 
its vots. Why not those of agriculture? 
We whave more to say on this subject 
herea! 

In'tion to this view ofthis corner of 
our §, it isa region well adapted to gen- 
eral fiug pursuits. The following evi- 
dence clip from the St. Louis Inteligen- 
cer:—arondelet Times. 

A ple ef sixty bushels of wheat rais- 
edin rence county,in the extreme south- 
westeportion of this State, was sold on 
’Chan for the round price of 80 cents. 


per bial. It was brought nearly 300 miles} 


by waon.and is the first sale of wheat 
from t soith west ever made is this city to 


our kivldgé. The berry was of a bright 
red, pie ad perfectly flinty; and as. anin- 
dicatioof's superior quality, it brought 
the vey ghest market price. The soil 
and clina’ of southwestern Missouri are 
well acapl to the eultivation of wheat; 
and whene means of easy and cheap trans- 
portation opened to market, millions of 
bushels w be grown inthe Kickapoo and 
Ozark pries, 





PEMBINA. 


At a pnt five hundred miles north west 
of St. Pa; Minnesota, is a settlement na- 
med Penina, © Itis close yp to the Sritish 
line, ands very similar m the. character 
and purdts of its inhabitants to the Selkirk 
settleme. on the other side. of the line. I 
Will renrk that the latter settlement began 
about tirty years ago, under the auspices 
of LordSilkirk, a British Mobleman. The 
Selkirkown shows some interesting fea- 
tures o‘civilization and refinement. It has 
churchs and certainly one bell to wake the 
solitud ot tiiat remote region, for the bell 
was caried up through St. Paul the past 

season It has an academy and a general 


establshment of schools. 
‘The people of Pembina are generally 
half-breeds,a cross of the Indian and French. 


woman. This association of the two races, 
favers the side of civilization more than 


barbarism; Indian women are easily do- 
mesticated and are fascinated: by the arts of 
civilized life. 
men are stubbornly conservative to the cus- 
toms of their fathers, Therefore, the Pem- 


On the contrary, the Indian 


binas, are civilized. They live in houses, 
they use ‘carts and raise, grain. Yet the 
circumstences of their location, or a linger- 
ing of the Indian instinct, leads them to find 
their chief subsistence in the chase. Their 
arms are guns, their dress is half .way be- 
tween that of the whites and. the Indians, 
They wear wild looking fur eaps, blanket 
coats, pants secured around the waste by a 
belt,and deer-skin moccasins. ‘Their com- 
plexion is swarthy, their hair and eyes 
black. Their language is an impure French, 
though all probably talk Indian besides. 
Inthe Spring they put a small patch of 
ground in seed, and pack off to the buffilo 
plains for the chase. Having taken the 
buffalo, they select the best portions of the 
flesh, dry it, pulvéerise and stuff it in skins 
sewed up inthe shape ofa pillow case. The 
preparation is called pammican. They 
also dry the tongues and the humy, cut from 
the top ofthe shoulders. In the winter they 
hunt for furs, these are their articles of ex- 
port. As soon as the roads are dry in the 
spring a caravan starts off for St. Paul with 
these articles for the purpose ofj trade, 

The equipage is novel and curious, A 
single ox is harnessed into-the thills of a cart 
with w collar and pads, as we harness a 
horse. The cart has high wheels without e 
particle of iron about any part. Circular 
strips of green hie are streteled around the 
euds of the hubs so that when the skin be. 
comes dry it makes.a tight band. .. Nor is 
there any iron about tlie harness. A low 
coveting of linen cloth is hooped over 
thetop of the cart, which suits the squat- 
ting postura of the women and children, who 
sometimes come too, and serves for a cano- 
py at. night. . | 

Frequently acaravan of these peeple is 
seen coming into St. Paul, strung along, 
some twenty in number. Their journey 
occupies fifly-five days. 

These people are hoiest, simple hearted, 
and accounted bythe laws of Mennesota as 





Here is a lively instance of the well known 
affiinity of the Frenchman for the Indian 


citizens—qualified to vote and to hold civil 
offices.— [ Minnesota Pioneer. 
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ADDRESS 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE MICHJGAN STATE 
AGRICULTTRAL SOCIETY, AT ITS THIRDAN., | 
NUAL FAIR, HELD AT DETROIT, SEPT. 247TH, 
26TH, AND 267m. IS51. 
BY HON. LEWIS CASS. 

That the lines had fallen to him in pleasant 

places, and thathe hada goodly heritage, were 
Subjects of congratulation with the Royal Psalin- 
ist of Israel, gratefully acknowledged and beau- 
tifully expressed in one 0 those outp-ourings of 
the imagination which have come down tous in 
the pages of scripture, and whose hold upon the 
human affections is as powerful now asin the 
brightest days of the chosen people of God. 
And where is the American who does not feel 
tuat his country offers goodiy heritages and pleas- 
ant places, and equally, too, to all who seek 
them, from the shores where our fathers first com- 
menced their stern contests with nature, to that 
distant ocean which their desenpants have reach- 
ed, by like trials and exc rtions, and which seper- 
ate ns from the islancs and continents of Asia? 
And no where are higher rewards offered to hu- 
man industry and enterprise, as well by the physi- 
cal as by the moral and political advantages 
within our reach, than meet us at every step of 
our progress upon ourown beautiful peninsala. 
Around us is one of these PLEASANT PLACEs, one 
ef these GooDLY HERITAGES, 

Few positions present more objects of agreea- 
ble contemplation than does the very spot where 
this assemblage is now convened, in peace and 


prosperity, not to celebrate a victory nor to ex- 
tol a conquerer ,but to commune together upon 
one of the most interesting subjects that can en- 
gagethe human attention. Aboveus and below 
us are vast in‘ernal seas, unequaled upon the face 
of the globe, stretching away to other regions, 


— ae 
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Erie, it flows between them in a course of many 
miies, forming by its extension the small lake 
St. Clair, and presenting the marked features of 
beanty and ef magnitude, which arrest the at- 
tention ofthe most careless observer, and minis- 
tering also tothe health and wants of oar city, 
while ministering to the wants of a commerce 
already great, tho? born of yvs'erday, and destin- 
ed to take its place, and ere long too, among the 
proudest monuments of human exterprise. Witha 
current deep, broad and gentle, this yrevt stream 
recalls the tribute of Denham to the Thames, far 
more appropriate to the American than the En- 
glish riv-e:; 

Its depth is snfficient for all the vessels that nav- 
igate the lakes, while its bread expanse and the 
mighty volume of water it receives and pours out, 
announce it as one of the great arteries of the 
eirth, formed to maintain that circulation which 
is essential as well to the order of nature as to 
the improvement and civilization of the human 
family. It possesses one peculiar and invaluable 
feature, it is subiect to no perio ‘ical elamation or 
depression. As it is to day, so is it, with slight 
variations, at all times, The falling of the rain, 
and the melting of the snows, whith elsewhere 
cause the streams to overflow their banks and to 
carry terrorand distress in thei inpetuous course, 
are rendered harmless by the great reservuirs 
above us, which equallze the supply and aemand 
and thus prevent some of the worst effects of the 
extremes of wet and dry seasons. 


There is no need that I should recapitulate the 
rewards that our peninsula has aiready secured 
tothose whom the ‘lines’? have already fallen 
here, and that it continues teoffer to all who seek 
comfort and indedendenece from the life of the 
husbandinan, under the most favorable cireum- 
s‘'ances, of soil, of climate, and of position, that 
can excite the hopes of the emigrant or stimulate 
his exertions. And the progress and prosperity 
that mark our whole district of country, furnish 
the best commentary on its adaption tothe wants 
of society, and its capacity to provide tor them 
easily and abundantly. 

With pride and gratification may we poist to our 





distributing their bounties far and wide, already 


own city, spread out before ns, and which is be- 


bearing rich products, ‘corn as the sand of the | coming every day move worthy of its splendid 
sea,” from the great granary of the North-West, | natural situation, and of its claim to be one of the 
to supply the wants of other portions of the world | principal m rts of business inal this extensive 
le:s favored by nature, or more harshly ruled by , region. Its noble and capacious harbor, its in- 
man. termediary position between the upper and the 

The solitude of the forest, but yesterdy so ap- | lower lakes, commanding the communication be- 
paling from its very intensity, is now broken by , tween them, its relations to the great wheat- 
the busy hum of human icdustry;and wind and growing portions of the State, of much of which 
steam have united their power, aid have pene- | it is the netural commercial depot; and the enter- 
trated the most secluded recesses, in search of prise, capitalapd and industry already accnmu- 
the objects and the rewards of energy and per-, Fated and in active operation within its limits, 
severance. But who so bold as to venture to set | sufficiently explain the causes ofof its present 
bounds to the productive agent of this great the- prosperity, and justify the most sanguine expec- 
atre of human exertion or to fortell how far and , tations of its future progress. All the signs ofa 
how fast willbe its progress? The future baf- prosperous community are around us, and yet 
fles all calculation. as the past has out-stripped how short the period since this very place was the 
all anticipation. | advanced port of civilization, with scarcely a 


But our business is with the present, and our, white man between here and the Pacific ocean— 
noble river is too prominent an object in theland-| a secluded nook in the great primeval forests 
scape of our ‘‘goodly heritage” to be passed with- | which extended across the continent, appa: ently 
out remark. Uniting the upper lakes with lake impervious .o haman civilization, and shellering 
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in its recessesa fierce and iutractable foe, who 
defended bis heritage with constancy and courage, 
aiding the cruelty of man to the obsticles of na- 


ture. But alew brief years have passed away— | 


briefer and briefer they appear as time rolls on— 
sinee a war party of Indians issued from the for- 
rest, and placing themselves between the spot 
where this assemblage is now listening to the 
reminiscence of a by-gone incident, removed 
from usrather by the march of events than by 
the progress of time, and the inhabited portion of 
the town, marked their irruption by one of those 
deeds of biood which have made the history of 
our frontier a record of trials and suff rings, with- 
out a pers in the progress of society. It is 
difficultfor him who addresses you under cir- 
cum tances sopleasant and prosperou., to rea— 
lize that he heard the silence ot the little village 
broken by the discharge of Indian rifles, and to 
describe the alarm which prevailed,as the strength 
of the party was unknown, and the country was 
left defenceless, the troops having been sent a- 
way to take part in the operations of the Niagara 
frontier. But the energy of the inhabitants, few 
and exposed as they were—most of them descend- 
an‘s o! the eriginal French settlers—supp\ied the 
place of numbers and experieace, aud the foe was 
driven from the settlement to his native haunts in 
the forest, but not without a confict with one of 
the ranging parties, almost within hearing of the 
town; and there is a small remnant of these 
braveand faithful citzens, faithful at all times, 
soldiersin danger, whoin I now see near me, ma- 
king parc of the great assemblage, and whom I 
then saw still nearer, making part of the patriot- 
ic band who freely offered their services in that 
hour of peril, and who will recollect the terror 
inspired by our return, as the scalp halloo was 
raised by some of our Indian hunters to indicate 
the suecess of the party, and broke the silence of 
the twilight wtth that terriffie sound, which once 
heard is never forgotten, and which tells the tale 
of blood before the bleeding trophies and the vic- 
torious party present themselves. Whether the 
signal was trom friend of log, the helpless wo- 
men and enlldren, woose husbands and fathers 
had gone out to delend them, had no means of 
knowing. But in the terrible uncertainty, many 
of them embarked in canoes and fled for safely 
to the Canadianshore. t+aman nature is seldom 
destined to a more severe trial than such a sta.e 
of doubt brings with it. Happily the return of 
their friends removed their apprehensions and se- 
cured their safety. 


And such incidents are characteristic of fron- 
tier life; and when they shallhave been hallow- 
ed by time and traditional associations, they will 
constitute tte romance of Indian history, show- 
ing the straggles and sufferings which our settle- 
ments have encountered in their long and pain- 
tul march from the Rock of Plymouth and the 
beach of Jamestown to the shores of that distant 
ocean, where our fathers’? flag and our own is 
now planted, and where American institutions 
an.l American enterprise are doing that deed of 
power and progress whose consequences no man 
can contemplate without admiration. 


Those who are curious in the statisticts of our 





territorial progress, have given us calculations 
of its*annual average rate; but without seekin 
precision in a subject searcely admitting it, we 
know that theugh sometimes retarded and some- 
times accelerated by peculiar circumstances our 
march Las been onward, from the landing of the 
forlorn hope of a nation when they exchanged the 
perils of the sea forthe greater perls that await- 
ed themin the new world they were entering, 
downto ourown day. But old things are pa-- 
sing away, aud that moral energy which seems 
to be operating with renewed vigor in the 
great departments of life, intellectual and physi- 
cal, and which have made our age emphatically 
the age of progress, is exerting its power on our 
capacity for expansion, and is now urging us for- 
ward in our great mission of replenishing the 
earth and subduing it, with the rapidity whieh 
finds no example in the history of our own or of 
any country. From the steps of an infant we 
have assuined the pace of a giant, and are walk- 
ing through the land in the length of it and in the 
breath of it, with a rate of progress scarcely less 
unexpected to ourselves than astonishing to the 
rest of the world, who are regarding these new 
efforts with an interest rarely felt in the concerns 
of other nations, and which shows the mighty el- 
fects they may produce upon the destiny of man- 
kind. 


Already have we crossed the continent and es- 
tablished an empire upon the great shores of the 
ocean of the west, and have laid the foundations 
—and broadly and deeply too—of treedom, re- 
ligion, and civilization, in regions acquired but 
yesterday, but which, till then, had been shut out 
from all improvement, hel! and governed as they 
were by indolence and ignorance. The impress 
of our race is now marked in ineffaceable char- 
acters, upon a vast outline, and the intermediate 
space with an energy which loreshadows what we 
shalt do, by what we have done. ‘Ihe mountains, 
the forest, thedesert, present themselves to the 
indomitable emigrant, not as barriers which say 
to him “Thus far shalt thou go, aud no father,” 
but as obsticles tobe overcome by efforts, more 
vigorously renewed as the difficulties are aug- 
mented. And along the line of a nation’s march 
amid fierce and hostile savages, over arid 
and naked, herbless and treeless plains 
and rugged, mountanous cliffs anddefiles, man 
goes not alone, but woman, with her power to 
endure and her will to exert it, where her «ffec- 
tions are engaged, accompanies him in his foil- 
some journey, to augment his joys, and by taking 
err in his sorrows, tu lighten them. Broad, 

oundless almost, is the theatre offered to our ex- 
erfions; gigantic in its features, like the conti- 
nent we inhabit—tar differett from those regions 
of the old world, familiar to us us ftom our infan- 
cy, and forever memoriable as the scenes of migh- 
ty occurrences, connected with the origin and 


‘early progress ofthe human race. Inthose coun- 


tries ofthe east, formerly the cradle and now the 
tomb of civilization, events were compressed 
within a narrow compass, and the limited space 
within which they passed seemsutterly dispropor- 
tioned to the extent they occupy in the history 
of the world, and to the influence they have ex- 
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erted upon its destiny. Thebreadth ofon own 
peninsula is grealer than the d.rect distance trom 
the land of Goshen, the residence of the children 
of Israel upon the Nile, to Palestine ihe land of 
promise ane sheobject of their mgrations, And 
trough their journey, by divine command, was 
circuifous, stillthe deserr where they wandered 


is less in extent than several of the States of our, 


Unian, and ours among the nua ber. 


If the li tle bands of selfdevoted exiles have be- 
come agreat people, not less wonderful has been 
the increase of the means of human subsistence 
by which our own augmenting numbers have been 
suplied, and which is pouring its contributions 
into other and less favored regions of the globe. 
History tells us, that during the starving time— 
a period of famine marked by that rerrible epithet 
—the colonists of Jamestown were supplied with 
food from the bodies of their friends who tiad sunk 
under the calamities to which they had been ex- 
posed; and weareassured by tradition, that the 
granary of the Puriten fathers had at one time 
but five kernels of corn {+r each indiviiual com- 
posing the expatriated colony, now become the 
millions of New England, But like the widow’s 
meal. the scanty store, bythe blessing of God, 
failed not. 

I havesaidnpon another occasion, but the cir- 
cumstance is so striking and characteristic that I 
mist repeat ithere, that I have olten conversed 
with a venerable relative who was acotemporary 
of Peregrine White, the first child born to the 
pi'grims after their arrival on this continent. 
Whit an almost appalling idea doesthis simple 
fact present, of the progress and prospects of this 
vast Republican empire! But one life passed 
away between the first and ‘he latest born of one 
ofits great communities—between ifs infancy 
and its maturity—between its weakness, almost 
without hone, and its power, almost without 
limits—bet ween its granary holding a few ker- 
nels of corn, and all its vast “store houses’? 
whose contents, like that of Pharaoli’s, we must 
leave numbering, for they are without number, 
but which supply kingdoms with abundance, and 
send plenty where the harvest follows nof the seed 
tine, and where famine seeks to establish an em- 
pire, displaying its powers by its victims and not 
by its subjects, by the dead aud not by the liv- 
ing. 

The first want of man is food, and his first care 
is the supply it. The rude modes of agriculture 
originally prevailing, have gradually given way 
to improved systems, combining sound theoretic- 
al principles with enlarged experience and obser- 
vation in the dispensation of nature, an increasing 
population a' ways presses on the means of subsis- 
tence, and if the supply does not augment with 
the demand, famine. and the terrible evil it brings 
in its train, will soon come to teach, an iznorant. 
or oppressed, or an improvident community tha’ 
it is the province of natareto minister to the wants 
of man by aiting his exertions, and not to minis- 
ter to his indolence by rendering them unneces- 
sary. For wise purposes, no doubt, there are re- 
gions of exnherant fertility, where articles of foorl 
may be obtained without culture, as there are 
ethers of irreclaimable sterility, where no indus- 





| try can conquer the obstacles of soil and climate, 
and render these stricken portions of the earth 
desirable residences for the human family. But 
in the natural,as in the 1 ora world, the system 
of creation is one of compensations; good and 
evil go hand in hand together. Where man lives 
withcut exertion or industry, he lives without 
virtueor intelligence, and dies as indifferent to 
| the future as he has been to the past. But where 
| vecessily, his real friend, thougl sometimes ap- 
parently a stern one, requires tim to labor, he at- 
tains his true position, and fu'fils his destiny, by 
| the proper employment o! his faculties physical 
}and moral, and by their nobler development which 
is sure to follow, Exper ence has shown that in 
the t inperate zones of the earth, where industry 
is essential to subsistence, ant where its rewards 
|are aipple,there only the human race have at- 


| 


| tained their true position,and have advaneedin 


that career of intelligence and improveme:.t mar- 
ked out by the Creator, and the limits of which 
are known toHim alone. The great deeds, the 
great names, the great discoveries of the world 
are there, teliing, in language not to be misunder- 
stood, that there is an i.timute connection be- 
tween the progress of the human faculties, and 
the motives for their exertion. 


_ To increase tne quantity and improve the qual- 
ity of agricultural produets, s) ited to the subsist- 
ence of man, and with »s Jittle labor as is compat- 
ible with the object, shouli be the great effort of 
intelligent agricullturists, ‘Ihe progress of tillage 
isone ofthe nost interesting chapters in the 
whole record of human society. Its origin is lost 
in the ovseurity of time, and fable has usurped 
the place of authentic history. ‘That the food of 
nan, in his primitive state, was the spontaneous 
products of the earth, we are equally assured by 
sciipture and by reason. It would be a curious 
subject of enqeiry to ascertain, if the means were 
in our power, the various steps by which the 
acorn yielded .ts place to mere palatable and suc- 
culent food, and finally to the cereal grains, and 
to bread their best forin, the great s'aple of hutwan 
support, But the arts of destruction have already 
exeited so much more power overthe imagina- 
tion than those of preservation, that while batiles, 
and batle fields, and conquerors, crowd eveiy 
page of history till we have become almost as 
ui dist ngu shed as ther victims, we are com- 
priled te yroup our way amid the mist of fable 
and tradition, ina vain search after the progress o| 
the human intellect, in those discoveries and im- 
provements, which make an essential prit ol eiv- 
ihzation itselt, and many of whic must have 
been as early in their introduction as they have 
preved general in their use The moralist and 
the philosopher have equally exposed the tenden- 
cy and the folly of this love of military glory, but 
it is deeply enrooted in human nature, and oper- 
aftesas powerfully at this day as in ihe earliest 
times, when a plestic mythology gave to the vic- 
torions destroyer a nich, a statue, an aliur in the 
Pantheon of the gods. 


It were arash attempt to undertake to set 


limits to the productive power of the earth. It 
has been greatly increased by human knowledge 





end labor; and the discoveries o! modern science, 
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and especially of chemistry, have still farther en- 
larged itssphere,apd promise yet more beficial 
results for the future. 

We know but little of the agriculture of the 
ancients. The scattered notices of it which have 
survived the lapse of time, are meagre and un- 
satisfactory, and certainly inspire but littie re- 
spect for the practice or practical philosophy of 
the cultivators of the soil. The twelve yoke of 
oxen that Elisha left in the furrow, when called 
to a higher duty, furnish a very unfavorable 
commentary upon the quality of the Jewish stock, 
as well as upon the instruments of tillage, which 
reguried such a prodigous waste of animal labor, 

For ages agriculture was stationary, and prob- 
ably advanced but little from the time Virgil 
wrote i3 Georgics, till the last century. We 
are told by the best authority, that in Scotland, 
within one hundred years, “there was no rotation 
of crops; fallow was Gnknown except in one or 
two counties;the processes and implements of hus- 
bandry were alike wretched; the occ piers were 
in extreme poverty, and famines were every now 
and then occuring, that sometimes laid waste ex- 
tensive districts.” That “teturns were about 
three times the sed,” atid that so late as 1725 *‘a 
field of wheat of eight acres in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh, was considered so gre.ta curiosity 
that it excited the attention of the whole neigh- 
borhood, and that numbers of persons came from 
a great distance to see it.” 

pAnd ifsuch wasthe condition of one of the most 
enlightened countries of Europe, we may well be- 
lieve, what indeed was the fact, that elsewhere 
the state of agriculture was equally deplorable 
and degrading, and welllis it for the cause of hn- 
maniiy, that improved systems of tillage have 
been ad opted, and the quantity of the food great- 
ly increased to meet the augmentiug demand of 
an enlarged population, and thus spare us from 
famines like those which were the scourge of the 
world in ancient and medieval times. 

The causes which led to the rapid improve- 
ment of agriculture in portions of Europe, af- 
ter it had been stationary for centuries, I shall 
not detain you by investi-ating. They are con- 
nected with the general progress of opinion, 
the melioriation of political institutions, the won- 
derful advance in allthe arts and sci-nces, and 
especially in those which relate to husbandry, 
and with the new spirit of intercourse which has 
brought the nations of the earth much closer to- 
gether, and made them much more useful to one 
another than atany former period in their history. 

‘Time and reason have banished, not all indeed, 
but many of the idle and supersitious notions 
whieh once prevailed, and which superceeded 
boih the theory aud practice of husbandry. Men 
trust more to their own observation, and to the 
deduction of enlightened science, and less to 
those legacies of a dark period, which so long 
held in bondage the cultivators of the soil. The 
moon is leftto perform the proper functions as- 
signed to her by the Creator, in the firmament of 
Heaven, and is relieved from that supremacy over 
the vegetable kingdom, which made her the great 
calendar cf the former, and gave to her various 
phases more power over the world of vegetation, 
than climate, soil, or cultivation, 





Intimately connected with the increase of ac- 
ricultural products isthe important questien of 
their relative adaptation to the purposes of human 
subsistence; and both of these interesting objects 
of enquiry have recently engaged the attention of 
able and scientific observers, and the progress of 
theinvestigation has been equally honorable to 
them, and satisfactory to ali who take an inter- 
est in this great department of haman concern. 
Researches into the true principles of vegetab'e 
physiviogy have been pursued with admirable 
judgment and sucesss, and have opened to us 
new and enlarged views of structure and organi- 
zation of plants, and of the supplies necessary to 
their growth and subsistence, as well as those 
they furnish for the support of man, 


And it is here that chemistry, especially by 
the improved processes of analysis, has shown i'- 
self the efficient handmaid of agriculture. It has 
taught us that the incombustable or inorganic 
portion of plants, the ashes, small indeed, not ex- 
ceeding two per cent. in weight, but essential in 
the ecouomy of vegetation, is derived from the 
soil, while the organic portion, the carbon, the 
hydrogen, the oxygen, and the nitrogen are im- 
bibed by the roots and leaves, and conveyed by 
the proper vessels, in a manner unknown to us, 
to every part of the plant, and incorporated by 
assimilation with the new body into which they 
enter. 


How far these enquiries may be exended, and 
to what hidden operations of nature they may 
ultimately conduct us in the progress of human 
knowledge, it were rash to undertake even to con- 
jecture. That we have not reached the boundary 
which divides what may be known from what 
must be onknown, is evident from all that is daily 
passing around us inthe world of matter. The 
imits may be far distant, and nodoubt important 
developments will hereafter reward the zeal and 
industry of philosophical enquirers, and perhaps 
giveus plain views, where we have now but im- 
perfect glimpses, of Jehovah’s kingdom. All 
thisis, however, wisely concealed from us, that 
presumption and despondency may be equally 
repressed. But we may safely assume, that many 
of the final causes and of the secondary agencies 
also, which govern the vast creation of God, and 
preserves that wonderful harmony in his works 
by which the elements of destruction are forever 
pressing upon those of preservation, but can never 
pass the limits prescribed to them by Him who 
assigned each their proper functions in the econo- 
mv of nature, end has made these hostile princi- 
ples to contribute to universal oriier, if ever 
made known to us. will probably only be made 
known in another and higher state of existence. 
In the whole range of the visible creation, there 
is no brighter spot than this for the eye of man 
to rest upon,nor one wherethe wisdom of the 
Creator is nore wonderfully displayed, Tle or- 
iginal inpalsive power, and the power of gravita- 
tion, are so combined as to retain the planetary 
bodies in their orbits, and to conduct them along 
their trackless paths in the heavens with uner- 
ring precision. There they have been and are, 
and they will be till their great work is ended. 
And yet how admirable the adaptation by which 
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these mighty masses are guided and controiled, | 
and the agencies in operation balanged and re- | 
strained. The predominance of oul pela bring | 
tuese worlds together, invelving by their con- | 
tact the ulter destruction of our system, while | 
that of the other would release them trom the} 
boudsof matual dependence, and send them to 
wander in the boundless regions of space, where 
even the human imagination could not follow | 
them in their endless career, And the same 
wisdom is displayed in the natural operations | 
around us, and in the midtst of which our life is 
passing. A change in the constituent principles 
of the atmosphere, an undue superiority of one of 
its elements, wonld render it unfit for respiration | 
and incapable of performing the functions assign- | 
edtoit. Fire, water, aniunals, plants, the whole 
economy of nature indeed, would feel the effects 
ofsuch a modification, and of the revolution it 
would bring with it. ‘Theocean and the atmes- 
phere are Kept within their respective limits; | 
ruin and sunshine follow each other in beautifut 
succession, andthe whole order of the universe is 
mintained by its antagonistic principles, thus 
harmoniously blended and made to work in unison 
together. It is not the wisdom of man, but the 


ordination of God whieh sets bounds to the fe- | 


cundity of insect life, and spares us from inflic- 
tions like those which visite! Egypt when her 
proud monarch hardened ais heart against the di- 
vine command. What would avail human might 
if the barriers against indefinite multiplication 
were broken down, and if the locusts should 
cover the face of the earth so that there should re- 
mainno green thing? In such a warfare power- 
less wonld be the humun strength against an en- 
einy whose numbers would mock to scorn the 
efforts of man. And thus the hail, or the wind, 
or {he rain, if not held in check by a superior 
power, would rule the ascendent and scatter des- 
truction over the fair face of nature. But a far 
mightier than they have set bounds to their des- 
troying agencies, and each furnishes its centiba- 
tion of good to the great work of all. 

‘Lhe impressive language of reproof addressed 
by the Almighty to Job, may be »ddressed to eve- 
rysonof Adam. “Where wast thou when I laid 
the foundations of the earth? declare, if thou hast 
understanding.” ‘‘When the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of Gol shouted for joy?” 
The human faculties are bewildered in the con- 





**We cannot go 
Where universal love smiles not around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs and aly ‘heir suns; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In inflaite progression.’ 


The researches of modern chemi-try have been 


successfully directed to two objects of enquiry, 
equally essential to a just and rational view of 
the true theory and practice of Agriculture, One 
isthe elements which furnish the proper nutri- 
ment to the animal svstem, and the other, the 
plants in whieh this papulun of life ig most abun- 
daotly found. Hxperiments skilltully directed 
and steadily pursuied, have already conducted us 
far in this interesting field) of investigation, axd 
strange is it, that it has been but recently explor- 
el in the real spirit of inductive philosophy. 
Searce a century has elapsed since much has been 
made known of the true structure of plants, and 


/many important points of vegetable physiolegy, 


ever among those most accessible to daily ob- 
servation, are yet involved indoubt and dispute, 
Chemistry bas been far behind the sister sci- 
ences, and it is only with the commencement of 
the present century, thit commences that era of 
its advancement, when the labors of an lysis, 
and the principles of induction resened it from 
the hands of the alchetoysts, and have given it the 
dignity of science, contributing not less to the 
comfort of man,than to a true knowledge of many 
of the most interesting operations of Nature. 
And it is by no other process thatwe can ex- 
pect to obtain just conceptions of the nature and 
properties of un lecomposed substances, which in 
| the present state of our knowledze, may be cal- 
\led elementary principles and by whose means 
all living organized bodies are constituted and 
perform their functions. The boldness, the blind 
rashness, rather, of man, leads him to reject the 
|stow process of following nature, step by step, 
ani adiing fact after fact to his store of knowl- 
edge, and then combining these together, and de- 
ducing sich general laws, asit nay be given to 
him to develop and comprehend. For centuries 
the theory came first, and then the facts were 
sought to suppo tit. But though this scientific 
empiricism is not yet wholly banished, itis yield- 
ling to amore rational spirit of investigation, and 
ithe 'reward has been found in that wonderful 
jadvance of knowledge in the natural sciences, 
'which has made the agein which we live, emi- 


teinplation of the wonderful power of the Crea-jnently a practical one. Our first business is with 
tor, and stifi the more it is made known to us by | the eperatious of nature. and after that with ils 
a knowledge of his works, by the knowledge that | causes and effects. And it is obviovs that is far 
there are worlds ofanimated beings around, for-| easier to penetrate into the former than the latter, 
ever invisible tothe naked eye, but each enjoying | and how the functions ot organized matter go on, 
his alotted share of happiness; while far beyond |isa problem of easier soluition than why they go 


us, in the regions of space, are those shining orbs|on. The general process of vegetation meets us 


whose object, to our vision, i: only to deck the 
sky with glittering points, but which reason and 
analogy equally teach us are destined to far no- 
bler ends, to the performance of important func- 


|at every step of life, and observation an«l experi- 
|ence have revealed many of its principles. We 
| know that seeds germinate, that the sap circulates 


land that the body of the plantis gradually de- 


tions in the scheme of creation, and probably peo- | veloped by assimilation, aud we have ascertained 
pled with intelligent beings, perhaps better filted | many, both of the lawsand of the organs, by 


than we ere to comprehend these miracles of| which these operations are conducted, and it is 
creative power;a power felt inthe regions of il-|in this greatand useful field of enquiry, that our 
limitable space, equally inaccessible to human! laborscan be most successfully exerted. All be- 
vision, and the efforts or the human comprehen-! yond it is a subject of speculation; of deeply in- 
sion. teresting speculation, indeed, in its pursuil, but 
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too doubtful in its result to encourage us in the 
task of exploring it. What are the mesons by 
which the great operations of nature are conduc- 
ted, through tne vast domain of creation by which 
the principle of vitality, animal and vegetable, is 
infused into organic matter, by which, in tact, 
the Almighty Will does its work; why, tor ex- 
ample, there is a tendency in all bodies towards 
one another, agreeably to a law we have discover- 
ed and demons'rated gravitation, but whose mode 
of action we cannot even conjecture—these are 
enquiries which, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, we have no encouragement to investigate. 
Man, and the little experiments he can makein 
the narrow circle that encompasses him, sink in- 
to utter significance before the overpowering con- 
siderations that force themselves upon us in the 
contemplation of these manifestations and modi- 
fications of Almighty Power. Silence becomes 
wisdem. But whatever revelations the future 
has in store for us, it needs none to tell us that, 
theeckarer becomes our vision of the wonderful 
scheme of creation, the greater will be our ac- 
miration of the wisdom and goodness that design- 
ed it, and of the power that made and preserves 
if. 

But we must return from this digression to that 
branch of our subject more immediately before 
us. I have already said that practical chemis- 
try had been investigating the proper nutriments 
of animal lite, and the plants which most abun- 
dantly supply it, and that «nportant discoveries 
had followed these investigations, peculiarly val- 
uableto the jarmer who desires to conduct his 
operation, not only profitably butintelligibly. {t 
is ascertained that among the edible plants there 
isa great difference in their capacity to provide 
for the subsistence of man. They yield the prin- 
ciples of nutrient in very ditlerent proportions, 
and this consideration is a most important one in 
the choice of theircu.ture. Of the bulbous roots 
naturalized in our country, the potato is by far 
the most valuable, analysis showing that one- 
fourth part of it may be considered a nutrive mat- 
ter. The carrot, the parsnip, the beet and the 
turnip are less valuable, but still important ob- 
jects of cultivation. 

But the family of the cereal grains is that which 
is best adapted to the use of man, as it is by far 
the richest in nutritive qtalities, and has con- 
stituted the principle article of human food 
among the civilized nations of the world. An- 
alytical chemistry thus cones to add its testimo- 
ny to general experience, and to make known to 
us one ofihe causes of this preference. At the 
head of this family is wheat, whose introduction 
into Greece was rewarded by divine honors con- 
ferred on the benefector. Like the horse and the 
ox, itis the universal Companion ot civilized man, 
and has accompanied himin his migrations a- 
round the globe. It posseses a greater propor- 
‘tion of the nntritive principles than either of its 
congenus, or any other vegetable production 
known to us. Careful experiments have been 
tnade with a view to practical results, and ta- 
bles prepared, showing the nutritive properties 
of plants used as food, either for man or for tLe 


zage the attention of every in'elligent farmer. It 
lies al the very foundation o! agricultural improve- 
inent. 

‘Lhe knowledge we have gained of the food of 
plants, exhibits one of the happiest applications 
oi chemistry to vegetable physiology, and its ia- 
vestigations have opened new views in thit great 
department of creatiow, leading, with other recent 
discoveries, to the conclusion, that (here isa stri- 
kins analegy subsisting between the two living 
kingdoms of Nature, and that simplicity is no 
les# ar) attribute than wisdom in ihe works of 
Almighty power. ‘That some soils are more fa- 
vorable than others to the production of plants, 
and that their growth my be s:imutated by ad- 
ventitious substances, are facts that experience 
must have taughtin the very earliest stages of 
husbandry. but it was reserved tor a late period, 
for owr OWn indeed, to give us a reasonable in- 
sight inio some of the principles of vegetable or- 
ganization, which regulate the germination, the 
growth and decay of plants, and which enable 
us to understand how we may best aid the opera- 
tions of Nature. We know there are organs per- 
forming their assigned fuctions, common to all 
vegeiation, and essential to its growth and de- 
velopment. Having ascertained that plants re- 
quire food, and that they possess proper organs 
to prepare it, and to convey itto its destined 
work, where itis incorporated, by sone process 
inscrutable to us,into abody,we have the way 
opened foran enquiry into the nature and pro- 
perties of this nut:imentat matter, and of the prac- 
ticel applications of the principles evolved to the 
purposes of the farmer. ‘The functions of vege- 
table life are admirable and admirably performed, 
and are forever in operation, unchanged and suc- 
cessfully, upon a world of vegetation, which, in 
its vast extent and variety, and in the countless 
subjects it contains, beyond the facuities of inan 
to conceive, is among the most wonderful dis- 
plays of creative power. Within the range of 
personal vision, how vain the efforts to conjecture 
even the number of plants that siart into lie and 
theh disappear, to give place to their successors 
in this ceaseless round of creative organization. 
But who shall count, who shall even dare toim- 
agine how many individuals compose that mighty 
mass of vegetation which covers the face of the 
earth, and penetrates tar iato the recesses of the 
sea? Itis not given to man to enter even the 
threshold of such a work. It is before us and 
ever within ourreach, but forever inaccessible 
tous. By observation of the differences appre- 
ciablein the structure and properties of plants, 
botanists have succeeded in arranging them into 
separate classes, by which they are brought, in 
some measure, within our grasp. These classifi- 
cations are, however, artificial, though founded 
on natural phenomena, and are designed to in- 
troduce order into the consideration of a vast 
subject, and thereby facilitate our acquaintance 
with it. The roots, the body, the bark, and the 
leaves of plants, and the flowers and fruits in the 
season of fructification, are vegetable productions 
with which we are all familiar. Much of the 
internal structure, the wood, the pith, the sap, 
and the.tubes are equally well known, and some 





doinestic animals, It is acurious as well as in- 
‘teresting subject of enquiry,and which shonld en- 





of their functions have been long ascertained, or 
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rither conjectured with reasonable certainty. “power invisible to the naked eye, has a kind of 
But itis only recently that much progress has independent life, with its own proper functions, 
been male in this branch of natural history, and the whole forming together in some mode inscru- 
that we are beginning to understand, not indeed, table to us, the life of the plant, and giving toit 
the organic laws of vegetable life, but many ofthe its ligneous substance, and thus while it is con- 
functions of vegetable organization, and the pro- | stituted a single body it contains within itself an 
cesses by which the great work of production’ infinite number ofseparate ageuts, efficiently but 





goe- On. 


The ascent and decent of the sap, analogous 
to the circulation of the blood in the human sys- 
tem, the vessels through which it passes, the 
functions of the leaves, resembling those of the 
lungs, by which the vital fluid isdivided between 
two sets of vessels, one transpiratory to exhale its 
watery parts, and the other secretory ‘!o con- 
duct the residue, after having undergone the ne- 
cessary change, through the proper vessels to 
continue its prescribed operations in the econo- 
my of nature, the presence of extraneous im itter, 
of silicious substances for example in the epider- 
mis of plants, all thee and other discoveries 
have enlarged the sphere of our knowledge, and 
have given us satisiaciory concep.ions, instead of 
vague conjectures, of many operations in the 
progress of vegetation. They promise yet biight- 
er rewards for future exertions. ‘The elabora- 
tion of plants by different substances contained 
in the sap, and possessed of various properties is 
truly a wonderiul process. We have no concep- 
tio how the same vessels select from the s:ine 
materials the proper alimentary matter, and reject 
what is unfit, norhow these elements enter into 
the new body, ond finally offer their services to 
manin anew form. Investigations into the cel- 
lular stracture of plants, hold out the prospect of 
important accessions to our present knowledge of 
vezetable physiology, connected as ‘hey are with 
sorne of the most dilficult questions concerning 
the organization and growth of vegetatien. The 
cel s,it is now conceded form the basis of all 
plants. Their minutenessand the rapidity of their 
development are equally beyond our cemprehen- 


sion, for it is estimated they average but 1-500, 


part of an inch in diameter, giving more than one 
hundred millions to every cubic ineh, and that 
in soine of the fungi they are generated at the 
rate of filty-six millions in a minute, Such esti- 
inates are far beyond the graspof the human fac- 
ulties, prodacing shalowy impressions, rathert 
than adequate conceptions, but vaguely conjectu- 
ral as they must be they are yet sufficient to sat- 
isfy us, that we move in a world of miracles, 
from the cradle tothe grave, not one of which 
perhaps itis given to man fally to comprehend, 
and that the wonderful processes, by which this 
mass of vegetation existsand is maintained, are 
governed by laws, that lie far beyond the present 
boundary of our knowledge. And these minute 
vesicles are membranous, each shut out from all 
others, and in plants of the lower order both ab- 
sorbing and assimilating, while in those of supe- 
rior structure, some of the cells absorb the nutri- 
ment, while others incorporate it into the body of 
the plant. The mind is lost in the effort to concieve 
the number of these micrescopic 2gencies, even 
in a single herb, and yet they ace the materials 
ot which the whole vegetable creation is con- 
structed. And each oj these ministers of Almighty 





mysieriously operating together. Countless as 
ithe sands upon the sea shore, swept by the ad- 
; Vaneing and receding tides, but ever barren and 
}indestructible, But what are they to this multi- 
tude of living organs, hundreds of which agrain 
_of sand would cover, swept by a tide that ebbs 
‘not, the onward progress of creative power, com- 
ing into existence and passing from it, to be for- 
‘ever replaced by kindred tribes, thus calling 
i death fromm life and arresting destruction by never 
lending reproduction? 


Andthus is the earth covered with Every 
GREEN THING, and with this unifermity of struc- 

| ture all the diversified forms of vegetable organi- 
zation almost infinitely various are brought into 
being and made subservient to the purposes of man 

| Among those gilts of natnre is our maple sugar, 
and elsewhere is the Caoutchouc tree yielding that 
; most useful substance India rnbber. Tne poppy, 
whose concrete Juice is opium, an important ar- 
ticle in our materia medica, the Ajuapar, whose 
sap furnishes an active poison, used to impreg- 
| nate the riversin order to obtain the fish; the 
| Bainbusa Gnaduas, which someti:nes reaches the 
height of one hundred teet and whose stem is 
hollow and divided by joints at short intervals, 
each of which contains pure limpid water inval- 
uable to the traveler in hot and arid regions ; and 
the cow tree, a remarkable production, which 
suppliesa milky juice similar in its properties to 
the milk of animale and extensively used by the 
inhabitants, where this benificent production 
abounds. But the whole vegetable world offers 
no subject more worthy of contemplation, than 
ithe Cocus muriati, a tree found in the tropical 
regions of South America. Its green shoo's 
serve as aliment and it furnishes bread and wine, 
and oil,and fruit, and maverials for clothing, 
mats, hats, and sails for ships, and for dwellings. 
A wondertul illustration of the power of nature to 
evolve substances sonumerous and so various by 
the ordin ry process of vegetation, from the same 
alimentary matter, which everywhere furnishes 
the nutriment of plants. The application of the 
principles deduced from the researches of scien- 
tific observers is not less important to the pur- 
poses of the practical farmer, than is the increas- 
ed knowledge of the beautiful system of vegeta- 
ble life to his intelleetaal advancement. That 
plants require proper food for their growth, and 
and for the ultimate development of their proper- 
ties, and that this food issecreted and sent on to 
its work by vessels variously constituted for the 
different functions they have to perform, and that 
this organization is not merely mechanical, op- 
erating by chemical affinities and laws but phy- 
siological, embracing a principal of vitality, low 
indeed in the scale of living being, but mighty in 
its extent; these facts, now well established, and 
daily opening more and mere to us are intimnat‘e- 
ly connected with the whole process of cultiva- 
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tion. ‘Stones grow,’ said Linnaeus in his gsadu- 


ation of inorganic and organic forms, ‘plants 
grow and live, and animals grow, live, end feel.’ 
Weknow that where the nutrimental principle is 
most abandant, and judiciously applied, there il 
will produce a corresponding effect upon the bo- 
cy that imbibes it. We are thus brought to a 
consideration of the nature and condition of the 
soil, of the properties and preparation of the ma- 
terials for manure, the most important part of 
practical agriculture. It is asubject, into which 
I have notime toenter. I toucn but the tnost 
yeneral outline. The system of creation is one 
oflife and death, following each other in never 
ending sucession;a system of production, of de- 
struction, and of reproduction, It were idle to 
speculate upon the final cause of this ordination 
of nature aud worse than idle to endeavor to in- 
vestigate the purposes of the Creator in this infi- 


certain assigned operations, and then disappear- 
ing to give place to their successors. From the 
flower that blooms, but to die, to the giant of 
vegetation, the monument oi the ages that have 
swept over it, froin the insect, which sports its 
briet hour in the sun shine, fulfiling the auty im- 
posed upon it and then vanishes from existence, 
to 
‘that sea- beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream,” 


and to man, the visible head of this wonderful 
creation, to whom was assigned “dominion” over 
it,all, all proclaim the universal decree, THAT 
AS THEY CAME FROM DUST THEY MUST RERURN 
ro pust. When. we know not, but we know 
it will be soon, for brief is theinterval, even when 
most extended, which separates us from this me- 
tnentus change, ordained by Almighty wisdom. 
But the most superficial observation shows us, 
thata principle, looking to tlre greatest share of 
enjoyment by sentient beings, rational and irra- 
tional, co.:patible with their condition, and to its 
greatest diffusion, by the multiplication of indi- 
viduals, pervades the system of nature; and a beau- 
tiful manifestation of the power and goodness of 
Gol. If death comes to all, it is but to give 
place to renewed life, thus fulfiiing the great law 
ofexistence. We know but liltle, next to noth. 
ing indeed, of the true elemen's of matter. 
‘Those are termed such, which baffle all our el- 
fortsat decomposition. At the commencement 
of the present century there were twenty-nine of 
these elementary bodies, and now there are sixty- 
three, showing the great progress o° practical 
chemisty. Their number number changes with 
ourchemical knowedge; but we mnst avoid the 
error of supposing that their enumeration makes 
known to us the true primordial substances, 
which constitute the basis of the n aterial world. 
It isa knowledge we may neverreach. But how- 
ever this may be, and whatever isthe principle of 
vegetable nutriment, experience shows that it is 
exhausted bythe supplies it furnishes, and then 
becomes useless, and must be replaced by 
substances in which it abounds. And we have 
thus the theory of soil and manure, and eve- 
ry agricultural observer should keepit in view 


a 





|} in the preparation of his ground, in the applica- 


» . ? . 
tion of fertilizing matter, and in the various op- 


| perations, connected with the growth of the crop. 
| Itis by combining observations together, that we 
| give them theirtrne value and learn the more 


general laws, that control the phenomena of na- 


| ture. 

have alread . 
| al improvement has no prescribed limits that hu- 
| man Vision can rest upon and we are thus encour- 


y said that the field of agricultur- 


aged to extend our researches with rational pros- 


| pects of success. And as an examble of the ef- 
| lect of cultivation,it is stated hy Boussipgault 
| that a beet seed weighing but the fraction of a 
| grain, has produced a beet weighing one hun- 


dred and sixty-two thousand grains, or twenty- 


‘eight pounds. But though we know not not how 
far we can go, we know where we cannot go. 


| We know that we can increase the size and im- 
nite multiplication of organic beings, performing 


prove the properties of plants by judicious culture 


| but that we cannot so change their essential na- 


ture, as to confound the established order of cre- 
ation,and to destroy thefboundary that divides 
| the various species by new families, called into 
|existence by nan Reason, and analogy, and 

universal experience from the earliest periods, 
| teach us ihat our efforts at melioration should be 
confined within their legitimate limits; the at- 
tempt to improve the qualities of existing plants 


the Creator, by rash endeavors to multiply, with 
he faculty of reproduction, the forms of matter, 
endowed by Him with life. If we have reason 
to be prend of the advance of modern knowledge, 
we have reason to be humbie, when we see the 
presumption with which it is too often applied. 
Not content wilh the proofs of an intelligent 
Creative power, which accompanies us from the 
craile to the grave, and which revelation and ex- 
perience equally announce, we are seeking with 
blind rashness to reject the true origin of this 
great scheme of Almighty wisdorn, this union of 
mind and matter, and to find some kind of fortu- 
itous cre: tion, some shaddowy plan of progres- 
sion, by which the most imperfect organization 
gradually mses in the seale of being, and step by 
step, spontaneously and by its own inherent 
force, ullimately assumes the most perfect forms 
of animal life. 

There 1s a tendency not to be inisunderstood, 
towards a cold and heartless materialism in many 
of the physical investigations of the present day, 
and there is e tendency, equally obvious in moral 
investigations,to be carried away by new and 
strange doctrines, one of which teaches us, as 
its Hierophant announces in a work, captivating 
for its boldness and novelty, that all distinction 
between physical and moral is annulled, that 
“grades of mind, like forms of body, are mere sta- 
ges of development,” and that there is no essen- 
tial difference between man and beast. And un- 
fortunately the restraining power of the Christain 
religion upon the hearts and minds of men has 
been {weakened by a similar spirit of presumptuous 
research, neither directed by wisdom nor con- 
ducting to truth. From the great storehouse of 
German metaphysical theology, where dialetic 
dexterity has more votaries than a simple and 
earnest spirit of enquiry, strange words have is- 
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-yed, rationalism and super-rationalism,naturalisin 
and supe -naturalisim, su} er-natural rationalism 
ani :ationil super-naturalism, trancendentalism, 
and may akindred weapon of controversy, well 
cal ‘ulated to impose upon the human judginent 

id to lead captive the human itnagination by an 
eset D ption of le ning and by puerile logomach- 
eis; ali these aud similar verbal subileties, worthy 
of the St agyrite, belong to the various schools of 
theology which convert the gospel of Jesus to 
their own Views, rejecting the true scheme of sal- 
vation, or accommod; ting it tothe coriupt heart 
of man. ‘The Christian re ligi yn becomes a myth 
or afable, and its divine author a tanatic or an 
imposter, Who hesled the sick by interposing at 
a favorab’e crisis of the disorder, when nature 
had herself commenced the cure, and who raised 
the dead by calling them tolife, at the very mo- 
inent of recovery from the elfect of a cataleptic 
attack, and whose other miracles were perform 
by similar coincidences, or not performed at a 
And our faithis to be shaken inthe Ife andd 
and merits of our Saviour, and the hopes of his | 
promises to the living and their consolation to 
the dying, are to be sacrificed te d these dreams ofa 
morbid imagination, which belong to a world of 
peculiar ideas, and not to our world of action, and 
which have no sympathy with human nature, 
and no prospect beyond the narrow boundary et 
physigal existence 

Let no man delude himself with the notion 
that when he has once mastered, if master he 
ean, these Shidboleths of a barren controversial 
theology, he is better fitted in head or in heart to 
ayy | the history of the Radeasko) mission, O1 
th attl iese and other “great swelling words?— 

“For all this tediuvus talk is but vain boasi, 

Or subtle shifts conviction to evade’??— 
have enabled hin to gain ove step forward in the 
path of Christian knowl: rdge, 

The human mind ts stran atts r cons lituted ; for- 
ever roaming in the fields of eng! iry, itis too of- 
ten disposed to push its investigations beyond 
the boundaries assigned to man, and to believe 
nothing itdoes not comprehend. It has been 
well said of the disciples of this school, that **to 
be defied to the tace by any s!iff necked problem 
which this poor universe can produce, isa humili- 
ation to which they are not accustomed to sub- 
init2? Asthe nature andattributes of the Deity 
are beyond their understanding, His existence is 
beyond their belief. They belong to the cluss so 
well described by Pope: 

‘6 Who boldly take the high priori road, 

And reason downward tillthey doubt of God.” 

A theory of development,” as it is called, not 
less bold than startling, has been advanced ina 
work recently published, and entitled “Vestiges 
ofthe Natural History of Creation,” and which, 
according toaneminent Scotch Review, has been 
received with a “sudden ran of favor,” while an 
English Review of oe authoriy considers this 
book ‘the best adapted of oll the productions of 
modern literature to give a right direction to 
the philos sophical inv: sti gations of the highest 
rm of hurnan interest This theory au- 

thoritatively announces th: it “the whole train of 
animated beings, from the simplest and oldest 


od 
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forms, up to the highest and most recent. are then 
to be regarged asa series of advances of t! 
principle of development, which have depended 
upon external physical circumstances, to which 
the resulting animals are appropriate.’ = And 
thus the mysteries of the universe are unfolded by 
the mystifications ofa false philosophy, and men 
who cannot believe in a Creator, believe in such 
a creation as this, in spontaneous generation and 
ii the transmutation of species. Verily, scepti- 
cism and credulity are very near neighbors in 
this inortal frame of ours, ar the old Latin aw 
“Credo quai iit possib ee >] believe because i 
is impossible, is as (rue as i Was twenty centuries 
ve to j ice between the “Redeemer 
of man, Who tells as that thevery hairs of our 
head are all numbered, and that not a sparrow 
falls upon the ground without the knowledge of 
our Heavenly Father, and the Prophets and Neo- 
phytes of this new faith, who assert that “the 
creation ofa lower anita il is an incones ivably 
paltry exercise of Alimi phty, po wer, : 
And weare called upon to believe that our pro- 
genitors were monkeys,and that éur posterity will 
be angels, or something bigher in the order of nas 
ture, by successive, transformations, the result of 
“a creation by law,” by which “organic life 
presses in.’ (or in other words creates itself) 


\ 


ago, W e ha 


\**wherever ithas room and encouragement and 


accommodates its Joris to suit the circumstances.” 
(‘his is no less cleat than Satisfactory) and ‘a 
superacdequacy in the measure of this under- 
deqnacy” would enable a gooseto give its 
progeny the body « fu rat, and thus‘fone species 


rave birth to an ‘ther tillthe see nid hig hest gave 
} 
\ 


yirth to man. And we are told that our horses 
were vast Packy dermata, (names are things, 
said Mirabeau, end when they are not, they are 
i too otten their substitutes,) huge, half-formed, 
living monsters, stretching like the f len Arch- 
angel of Millon, “mnany a rood,” with three toes 
and no claws, eating herbs as strange as them- 
selves, and that they will tnareh steadily onward 
in the sei ile of being, perhaps till they become 
able, like the winged horse of the ancient mytho- 
logy, toc rry us through the fields of air, instead 
of the fields of earth, with improved powers and 
enlarged faculties, suited toa higher sphere of 
artionu; and that wheat was once a fern or sea- 


| weed, and willintime ! 


] 
| 
| 
| 
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come an ambrosia-bear- 
ng p ant, as tar exceeding its present condition 
it IS TOW rdvanced beyond its Original prato- 


ing food, itm 


as i 
type. i 


fi’ e, for the human race, 
when it h istaken its high 


r position in that as- 
, cending series of progression and development, to 
which itis destined by its cons litary system of 
psychology. Till that era arrives, thus foretold by 
l this new faith and forseen by these new pri ) 
phe's, our agricalture will be guided ) by the _m e 
principles of observation | and induction, and with- 
| out the vain and in pions effort lo break down the 
| barries established by the Creator, andte usurp 
His province in the government of creation. 
| Reason and revelation equally assure us, tha 
the creat first cause is every where, and ale ays 
in operation either primarily and by its own agen- 
lcy, or secondari y and by the agency of laws it 


has established. Andit is no’ given to manto 


!comnre’ end where the one ends or the ot b 
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gins, or how thesystem of causation commenced 
its work, or still goesonward in its task: 
‘Earth, on whose lap athousand nations tread, 

And Ocean brooding his prolific bed, 

Night’s changeful orbs, bright stars and silvery zones. 
Where other worlds encircle other suns, 

One mind inhabits, one diffusive soul 

Wields the large limbs and mingles with the whole.” 


- 


The fossil bones of antediluvian monsters in 
rocky strata, and their foot marks upon indurz ted 
clay, sirange hierogylphics upon the monuments 
innature, written ina language which man is stri- 
ving to decipher, have been r sorted to in proof, 
or in illustration of this scheme of creation, equal- 
ly contradicted by the Book of God’s Word, and 
by the Book of his Works. ‘Tere are far better 
‘vestiges of creation” in his foot marks around 
us, in His steps upon the ocean and Jand, im- 
pressed upon the whole organization of Nature, 
than these researches, too often merely conjectu- 
rai, into the remote condition of the globe, can 
furnish. They are interesting, as are all the facts 
connected with the natural history ofthe planet 
we inhabit, but worse than useless, when used to 
shake our faith in the relations o Christianity or 
in the attributes of its divine founder. 

I have presented for your consideration, for 
your cooperation, indeed, various sugyestions 
connected with the advancement of the agricul- 
turist; the education, sound, practical and enlar- 


ged, of that vast body of our youth, who form, | 


and are to form, the farming interest of our 
country, an interest that embraces more than one 
half of our population, and a still greater propor- 
tion of the permanent influence to which our so- 
cial and political institutions must look for sup- 
portin those periods of their trial, which tave 
come upon other nations; and have now come up- 
on us. The cultivator of the soil is engaged in one 
of the noblest occupations that belong to the 
whole circle of huwan enployment. In replen- 
ishing the earth and subduingit, andin multirly- 
ing every herb-bearing seed, and every tree which 
is the fruit of a tree yielding seed, all of which 


Were given to man “for meat,” before he left kis | 


primitive residence, where God first planted him. 
He deals with organic life, with ifs production, 
its improvement, its multiplication, with the 
means of subsistence for that great family of ra- 
tional and responsible beings which has domin- 
ion” over all that that the earth brings forth, as 
well as over every living thing th:t moveth upon 
it. His existence does not passin crowded cities, 
the works of man, surrounded with the physical 
and moral ills whicha dense population is sure 
to bring with if. He walks abroad among the 
works of God, reading the great book of Nature, 
whese every page is filed with lessons of wis- 
dom, written in charac'ers that no man can mis- 
understand, but the fool that saith in his heart, 
there is no God. 

The light that shines, the wird that blows, the 
rain that falls, the phenomena of nature, are the 
companions of his daily walks and works; not 
mere objects of curiesity or even confemplatien, 
indifferent or interesting, as he neglects or ob- 
serves them, but ever active agents in the process 
of production, co-laborers with bimselfin the do- 
main of nature, performing the functions assigned 


———s 








tothem. “In seed time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, 
which we are told by Him that knoweth ay4 
who ordaineth it, shall not cease while the ear), 
remain th. 

The work-shop of the farmer is nota narrow 
and heated room, shut ou! from lightand air, but 
broad fields and opeu sky are the witnesses of 
his labors, and it is not mere inert matter that 
he deals with, calling into exertion his mechani- 
cal powers only, but one of the great kingdoins o; 
living nature, furnishing suljects of ceaseless 
observation and wonder to the highest intellect. 
and forever inviting the researches of man, as 
well by the enlarged views it presents of gret 
natural operations, as by theefiect of this increas- 
ed knowledge upon the heart and understanding, 
and by the rewards which are sure to follow the 
exertions of the enlightened cultivator. 

From the hyssop that springeth out of the wal! 
to the veder of Lebanon, from the lowliest plant 
that creeps into lite, to the giant of the forest that 
rears its head above the sea of vegetation, resis- 
ting the winds of Heaven for centuries, there is 
a mighty mass of organized forms endowed with 
aprimciple otf vitality, which proclaim the pow - 
er of God, and invite the researches of man. 
Wonderous are its extent, its variety, the laws of 
its being, the purposes it fulfils, the mode of its 
production, its existence and ils reproductions 
and the admirable organization by which it, 
functions are periormed, and inorganic matter 
converted into the beautiful foliage, which cov- 
ers tne face of the earth, rejoicing the eyes and 
| the heart, and ministering tothe wants of sentient 

creation. And the life of the farmer passes in 
ithe midst of this great family of nature. , It is 
| his daily care to cultivate, to increase,to improve, 
| those branches of it which are most necessary 
human comlortand subsisienee sand it should 
his pleasure, as it is his duty, to observe the pro- 
cesses of vegetable life, the habits of plants, ard 
the laws regulating their organization, that he 
nay know howto make the earth bring forth py 
handfuls, line theseven plenteous years of Ezyp’, 
ond atill meliorate his practice as he extends his 
knowl@dge. Who does not ree that here isa 
| scope evongh for the most powertlul intellect, the 
| 
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most enlarged understanding? The practical stucy 
| of the works of creation, admitting theap) lication 
of advanced science, a3 we jlos the highest powers 
of personal observation, and yet since the ear)iest 
period,indeed, since the acorn gave place to wheat 
os a principal article ot subsistence,a delusion has 
been propagated, not universal indeed, for there 
are honorable exceptions, both in : ncient and ip 
modern days, bat tar too general, and so firm!y 
maintained that even now if exerts a powerful 
influence, and is but slowly yielding to the intel- 
lectual progress, which marks the age in which 
we live. The Book of Ecclesiasticus, though 
excluded as apocryphal fiom the cannon of serip- 
ture, is of ancient origin, and no doubt depicts 
truly the customs and opinions of the Jewish 
people. It ministers to this mischievous pre- 
judice, and presents a melancholoy picture of the 
intellectual condition of the Hebrew husband- 
mane : 
“How can he get wisdom, that holdeth the 
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plow, and that glorieth in the goad; that ¢riveth 
oxen, and ts occupied in theu labors, and whose 
taik is of buliocks?” 

‘He viveth his mind to make furrows, and is 
diligent to give the kine fodder.” 

And so becatise ) man is brousht by his daily 
occupation into the worl! of nature around him, 
with orgie lite, ani nate an! inanimate, the no- 
blest works of (he creator, isasked emphaticaly 
‘iow can he get wisiom,” as théugh the best 
school for its acqiisiition were not an enlarged 
sphere of observaiion and reflection. Ii is not 
dilfievit to discover, in the progress of social 
and political tustitutions through the world, the 
trae source of this deplorable error. Labor is 
dishonored and discredited when it) brings deg- 
redation, lega! or conventional, when the mare of 
contempt is upon forehead ofthe liborer, and he 
feels, and all teel, that his place is considered the 
lowestin ties ale of humin employment. Thank 
God this stateot things is unkown in oar coun- | 
try. but if has existed and yet exists elsewhere, | 
aniits eifeets have extended beyond its imme: | 
diate circle »y the prejaiice respecting the edus | 
eation of those eagaged in agriculture, which it} 
has created aud fostered. Where the owner of 
the soil and the tiller of the soil form separate | 
classes, divided by legai or social barriers, where | 
the institutions of the country operate to accumu. 
late land into masses, still auginenting as wealth 
increases, and repress all tendency to distribu- 
tion by laws of promizeniture and by the o'her 
legal machinery, by which the strong are made 
stronger, and the weak weaker, where the many | 
sow withou! reaping, and the few reap with- 
out sowing, who c.n wonder that the inte!lect 
ig withou’ cullivation, as industry is without 
encoursgn nent? Lhe wretched institutions of 
the middle ages, by which power and property 
were wrested troin the mass of the people, trom 
alinost the whole people, indeed, and concentra- 
ted in the hands of the feudal nobility, and were 
guarded by the iron find, and by the sterner | 
rule of legal exactions and penalties, mode part 
an essential one, foo, of the political condition 
of the European nations, and yet survive in full 
force in some of them, while in others they have 
yielled to the march of events, but in all, their 
impress is inarked upon the constitution of socie- 
ty and exerts ay owerful influence uponthe who'e 
social system. And thus was degredation brought 
upon the laborer, ani disgrace upon his occupa- 
tion, and the impression was left asa_ legacy 
which time alone can remove, that he who tills 
the -oil pursues an employment which if not 
totally inconsistent with auy advanced state of 
mental improvement is better without it, and 
should content himself with holding the plow 
end talking of bullocks. 


“Strong as his ox, and ignorantas strong.” 


Many deep routed predjudices have pas-ed a- 
way inthis country, and many others are yet des- 
tided to followthem. There is no miracle like 
that of o'd to turn the shadow backward, which 
marks the progress of these events. This preju- 
dice azainst the necessity of education, ofan en 

larged education for the agricultural class of so- 
ciety, though it bas not wholly disappeared, has 


waned before the light of knowlege, and will, 
ere long, be remembered but among the perver- 
sions of humanintellect. In no country on the 
face ofthe globe are there snch motives as here, 
forthe early diffusion of information among this 
great body of our tellow citizens, Land is open to 
all, There are no barriers which guard it against 
the approach of honest labor. He who does not 
acguire it, is prevented only by himself. He 
either does not desire to live the life of a farmer, 
or he is wanting in that industry and good con- 
duct which open all the avenues of property to 
all who seek thei. The relation of the lanciord 
and tenant in the cultivation of the soil,if not un- 
known, is so limited, that it creates no social 
castes divided by those conditions, and almost 
necessarily antagonistic to each other, Our 
bonndless public domain invites industry by the 
facility of acquisition, and rewards it by such ad- 
van'oges as were never belore offsred to those 
who seek a moderate competence with personal 
independence. 

But there are still graver considerations which 
are connected with this subject, and which lorce 
themselves upon our attention with peculiar in- 
terest at the present time. I need not tell an Am- 
erican andience that the signs of the political at- 
Inosphere are porfentious and alorming. ‘The 
cloud, that was no bigger than a man’s hand, like 
that seen by the Prophet from Mount Carmel, has 
overspread the heavens, and threatens to burst 
in ruin upon our country. I am dealing with 
grat natioaal facts, and not with the questions of 
party—with the dangnrs that encompass us, and 


/not with the causes that produced them. ‘That 


the atiachinent to the Union is Weakened, alinost 
hroken indeed, in large portions of the Confeder- 
vtion, he who runs may readin all that passes 
around him. Our day of trial is come, as theirs 
came to our fathers. If we meet it as they met it, 
ina spirit of patriotism and conciliation; we 
may strengthen their work by our own, aid trans- 
mit our grea’ and goodly heritage, our hope and 
the world’s example, to those who are to iollow 
ns,the mo.t magnificent legacy alter the religion of 
God, that was ever bequeathed by one generation 
to its successors, since human gove:inments were 
instituted. And upon the intelligence and vir- 
tue of the country, and especially of the farming 
interest, which constitutes so large a portion of if, 
must we rely for that active and ardent patrict- 
ism, which is the more devoted the more pe ie 
losis is the crisis; which looks to the claims of all 
while maintaining the rights of each, steadily 
seeking in the Constitution the true principles of 
action and forbearance, and tempering its judg- 
ment with that ‘brotherly affection.” to use the 
language of Washington, without which it were 
idle to expect, to hope, indeed, that the bonds 
that uniteus can retain us together. Withdraw 
this power ofattraction, and our system will soon 
be broken up, leaving its members to wander in 
uncertain space, orto form new combinations 
with their ewn elements of destruction, and with 
a similar fate before them. God grant that we 
may be wise in time, and that for ages hereafter, 
the American farmers, from the St. Croix to the 
Pacific, wherever situated, or whatever the pro- 





ducts of their agriculture, may come together, 
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assembling, not upon» battle grounds 
fielda of husbandry, not to contend in bioeod for 
political supremacy, sided by improvements in 
the art of death, but te compete together in 
spirit of emulation and not o! enmity, for the ad- 
vancement ot the art of life, the production ol 
human subsistence, that in the words o/ the Pa- 
triarch of Isracl, “we may live and not die.” 
0 
PORK—BACON—HAM. 


No animal yields so little mere offal as 
the pig, every part being made useful—feet, 
head, and shanks are all admired when 
pickled or made into “brawn.”’ The poor 
man makes a comfortable meal of the pluck 
and part of the caul; the large intestines and 





stomach are sold under the name of “chit-| 


terlings;”’ the small intestines envelop sau- 


sage meat; sausage meat itself is formed 
from the scraps; black puddings are made 
from its blood, the bristles are appropriated 
by the brushmaker, every part is turned to 
account, so much so, thet we cannot be sur- 
prised at the hog being so long continued a 
favorite at the farm house, particularly when 
we take into consideration the valuable pro- 
perty which his flesh possesses of being 
easily preserved for future occasions by 
means of salt. 

In noticing the curing of bacon and pork, 
itis barely requsite to mention the curing 
of pork for the navy, the cuttirg up of which 
requires some yractics, as every piece 
ought to weigh as nearly as possible alike, 
with an equal amount of bone. When cut 


up, itis thrown into large tubs containing a! 


preparation of strong pickle formed of salt 
and saltpetre; when cured, it is put into 
barrels, the bottem of the cask being cover- 
ed with a layer of buy sait, then a layer of 
pork, another layer of salt, and so on alter- 
nately until the cask is nearly filled; then a 
layer of salt is laid on top, and the cask 
headed up. The fresh pickle out of which 
the pork has been taken is then saturated 
with salt aud poured through a hole left in 
the head for the purpose; when the cask 
is full thehole is plugged up and the cask 
sent tomarket. Porkers cured for the home 
market, and usually known in the metrop- 
olis as barrelled ‘Berwick pork,”’is cured by 
being cut intopeices and salted in tubs, hav- 
ing no other brine, than that formed by it- 
self in pickling. [tis,whencured, taken out, 
packed in barrels along with fresh, strong 
pickle, and sentto market. A large quan- 


| . . ‘ 
, but upon | tity of the Berwick pork, sold in London. 


me _— 


comes from tlte west of Irelasd. For home 
use, pickled pork may be made, using a 
little sugar in addition to the salt, by which 
means less of the latter may be used. By 
this mode, the pork is not quite so salt; as 
| however, pickled pork is always preferred 
| when made trom pigs of moderate size, it is 
| better to make the samme as wanted, and not 
to keep it more than a month or six weeks; 
for prepare it in whatever way that can be 
| devised, the flesh of young pigs will con- 
| tract very much in the poi, if long cured, 
and in cooking, care should be taken not to 
over boil it, otherwise it will also contract. 
All sorts of recipes have been given for 
curing ham and bacon, some repsenting the 
mode of one country, some of another, over- 
looking the fact that almost every country 
or county adopts varied means, and do 
notcunfine themselves to any particular 
rule. If halfadozen farm houses in West. 
moreland and Cumberland, who practice 
curing bacon onan extensive scale, be ask- 
ed for their recipes, three or four different 
ones will be given; in fact, the mode of 
curing is most empirical, every curer ad- 
opting aformula of bis own. If any book 
treating on swine and curing bacon ts taken 
up, it will be invaribly found that sugar or 
molasses enter into the reputed recipes ol 
most of the celebrated districts. Now, the 
writer knows from actual experience, and 
from having been witness to the curing of 
bacon and hams in the west of England, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland and Ireland, in 
the latter country where both York hams 
and west-olf-England bacon is made up for the 
English market, and sold as such in England 
(one curer of York hams in Ireland send- 
ing almost the whole of his make to Hu) 
and York,) that no sugar or molasses enters 
into the process of curing where the busi- 
ness is carried on to any extent. In Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, it is customary, 
when the hams are sufficiently cured, to 
inlx upa species of pomatum formed of lard 
or fat, black pepper or sugar, and rub this 
over the bottoin of the ham, but more par- 
ticularly around, and over the end of the 
bone, filling the crevices well up with this 


ial 
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substance; the principal effect of which is 
that it excludes the air, and cansequently di- 
minishes the chance of decay from ordinary 
causes, andthe pepper decidedly prevents 
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the fly converting it into a nest, With 
earelul persons the ribs, bony parts, and 
joints in bacon are treat wt in a similar man- 
ner; the sugar and pepper have also the ef- 
fect of giving the ham and lean parts of the 
bacon so treated, an additional fine flavor. 
The only place where J have known sugar 
much used in curing bacon is in some parts 
of Essex, where | have tasted it quite sweet 
with sugar. The fine flavor of the West- 
moreland and Cumberland hams is princi- 
pally due to the fact of their being fed on 
oat meal and buttermilk, and not to the 
Mode of curing. 

Another important fact is, that, whilst 
firm, well- -fed hogs s absorb less salt than ill- 
fed animals; in fact, though as much salt is 
used with the former when perfectly cured 
will be by no means so salt as the latter, 
although like means are used in each case, 


and continued in pickle or salt a like length of 


time, and the reason is obvious from natur- 
al causes. There is not much fear of well-fed, 
firm hogs becoming over salt in curing, un- 


less great excess of salt and saltpetre are 
used for the purpose, or kept preposterous- 


ly long in salt. In whatever form the flesh of 


hogs is intended to be disposed of, it is re- 
quisite that food should be witheld from them 
for at least 16 or 24 hours prior to their 
being slaughtered, and ifthey have previous- 
ly been driven, they ought to have a rest of 


three or four days before being killed; for if 


ina nervously excited state, or incipient 
fever, arising from over driving or hot 
weather, the ‘meat will only with difficulty 
‘take the salt.” 

The state of the weather isa 
great importance in curing bacon, warm 
and very moist weather being extremely 
prejudicial, Hot weather is not so inju- 
rious as is generally imagined, provided the 
atmosphere is dry,. however, the at- 
mosphere is generally charged with moisture 
in proportion to its high temperature, the 
hurtful effect which frequently follows cur- 


ing inthe summer season is attributed to | 
heat instead of the true cause, namely ex- | 


cess of moisture in theatmosphere, the bane- 
ful effect of which is heightened by its high- 
er temperature, to w hich may be added the 
feverish condition” ef the animal at such 


seasons} if within the curer’s power his op- | 


erations ought to be regulated rather by | 
the hygrometer than by the thermometer, 


matter of 


This is, hewever, diflicult to accompli 

hogs should fast sixteen hours before #s 
siaughtered, after which, they requii 

be hung up to cool 16 or 20 more, al ies 
36 hours mustelapse belore the sides ¢ 
fitfor the curer. In our variable climat 
many changes will oceur within that period 
Severe frosty weather is not whorteall un- 
favorabie to curing bacon than that which 
arises from the circumstance that it will 
not “take the salt” at all but remains quite 
fresh untlla thaw comes on, when it takes 
the salt rapidly. —Journal Royal A 
Society. 
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BIRDS INJURIOCUS TO FRUIT TREES. 
Some years ago, afier severe snow strorm 
in April, 1 observed that the surface of the 
snow under my peach trees was literally 
covered with blossom buds, and on minute- 
ly examining the branches, saw with re- 
gret that all ‘hopes of a good crop, for that 
year at least, had eutirely vanighed. At 
lirst, I thought this might be the effects of 
the late storm, but on a closer examination, 
saw that the buds had been torn with vio- 
lence from the branch, and that it had been 
the work of some living animal. ‘The next 
inorning, determined to solve the mystery, | 
took a gun watched the trees, and soon dis- 
covered flocks of small birds, apparently 
sparrows, busily engaged eating the blos- 
som buds, and seatering the refuse on the 
snow-coveredground. Having shot sever- 
al of the petty thieves, I dissected a c ouple, 
and found them full of my missing bloss- 
soms, thus leaving no doubt on my mind as 
to the cause of the bare appearance of the 
trees. One branch, alone, which 1 showed 
to a friend, having ten buds eaten oll. and 
jonly two remaining perfect. ‘This spring, 
again observing the buds eaten in the same 
| manner, led me to think that Many per- 
sonsy Who complain of the peach blossoms 
having been killed by cold weather, may, 
| with much more e justice, attribute their loss 
to the real cause, that is, the bud eating 
propensity of these birds. vA neighbor 
complained to me to-day, that severa] buds 
from his newly budded trees had been, as 
he thought rubbed off; but, from his des- 
cription of the state the buds were in, | have 
every reason to believe that this is like- 





| wise the work of birds. 7 having seen 
| any notice in your journal, upon this sub- 
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the fly converting it into a nest. ‘With 
careful persons the ribs, bony parts, and 
joints in bacon are treated i in a similar man- 
ner; the sugar and pepper have also the ef- 


fect of giving the ham and lean parts of the 
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prejudicial. Hotweather is not so inju- 
rious as is generally imagined, provided the 
atmosphere is dry,. As, however, the at- 


mosphere is generally charged with moisture | 
in proportion to its high temperature, the, 


hurtful effect which frequently follows cur- 
ing inthe summer season is attributed to 
heat instead of the true cause, namely ex- 
cess of moisture in theatmosphere, the bane- 
ful effect of which is heightened by its high- 
er temperature, to which may be added the 
feverish condition” ef the anima] at such 
seasons; if within the curer’s power his op- 
erations ought to be regulated rather by 
the hygrometer than by ‘the thermometer. 
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(to a friend, having ten buds eaten off. and 
only two remaining perfect. This spring, 
again observing the buds eaten in the same 
manner, led me to think that many per- 
sons, who complain of the peach blossoms 
having been killed by cold weather, may, 
with much more justice, attribute their loss 
to the real cause, that is, the bud eating 
propensity of these birds. «A neighbor 
complained to me to-day, that several buds 
from his newly budded trees had been, as 
he thought rubbed off; but, from his des- 
cription of the state the buds were in, | have 
every reason to believe that this is like- 
wise the work of birds. Not having seen 
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assembling, not upon» battle grounds, but upon 
fielda of husbandry, not to contend in blood for 
political supremacy, sided by improvementsin 
the art of death, but te compete together in 
spirit of emulation and noto enmity, for the ad- | 
vancement ot the art of life, the protuction ol 
human subsistence, that in the words o! the Pa- 
triarch of Israel, “we may live and not die.” 
0 
PORK—BACON—HAM. 

No animal yields so little mere offal as 
the pig, every part being made useful—feet, 
head, and shanks are all admired when| 
pickled or made into “brawn.” 
man makes a comfortable meal of the pluck 
and part of the caul; the large intestines and 





stomach are sold under the name of ‘chit-! 


terlings;”’ the small intestines envelop sau- 
sage meat; sausage meat itself is formed 
from the scraps; black puddings are made 
from its blood, the bristles are appropriated 
by the brushmaker, every part is turned to 
account, so much so, that we cannot be sur- 
prised at the hog being so long continued a 
favorite at the farm house, particularly when 
we take into consideration the valuable pro- 
perly which his flesh possesses of being 
easily preserved for future occasions by 
means of salt, 

In noticing the curing of bacon and pork, 
itis barely requsite to mention the curing 
of pork for the navy, the cuttitg up of which 
requires some practice, as every piece 
ought to weigh as nearly as possible alike, 
with an equal amount of bone. When cut 


up, itis thrown into large tubs containing a! 


preparation of strong pickle formed of salt 
and saltpetre; when cured, it is put into 
barrels, the bottem of the cask being cover- 
ed with a layer of bay sait, then a layer of 
pork, another layer of salt, and so on alter- 
nately until the cask is nearly filled; then a 
layer of salt is laid on top, and the cask 
headed up. The fresh pickle out of which 
the pork has been taken is then saturated 
with salt and poured through a hole left in 
the head for the purpose; when the cask 
is full thehole is plugged up and the cask 
sent tomarket. Porkers cured for the home 
market, and usually known in the metrop- 
olis as barrelled ‘‘ Berwickpork,’’is cured by 
being cut intopeices and salted in tubs, hav- 
ing no other brine, than that formed by it- 
self in pickling. I[tis,wheucured, taken out, 
packed in barrels along with fresh, strong | 


5 
pickle, and sentto market. A large quan- | 
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\tity of the Berwick pork, sold in London, 


comes froin tle west of Irelasd. For home 
use, pickled pork may be made, using a 
little sugar in addition to the salt, by which 
means less of the latter may be used. By 
this mode, the pork is not quite so salt; as 


| however, pickled pork is always preferred 


when made trom pigs of moderate size, it is 
better to make the same as wanted, and not 
to keep it more than a month or six weeks; 
for prepare it in whatever way that can be 
devised, the flesh of young pigs will con- 
tract very much in the poi, if long cured, 
and in cooking, care should be taken not to 
over boil it, otherwise it will also contract. 

All sorts of recipes have been given for 


curing ham and bacon, some repsenting the 


mode of one country, some of another, over- 
looking the fact that almost every country 
or county adopts varied means, and do 
notcunfine themselves to any particular 
rule. If halfadozen farm houses in West. 
moreland and Cumberland, who practice 
curing bacon onan extensive scale, be ask- 
ed for their recipes, three or four different 
ones will be given; in fact, the mode of 
curing is most empirical, every curer ad- 
opting aformula of his own. If any book 
treating on swine and curing bacon is taken 
up, it will be invaribly found that sugar or 
molasses enter into the reputed recipes of 
most of the celebrated districts. Now, the 
writer knows from actual experience, and 


from having been witness to the curing of 


bacon and hams in the west of England, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland and Ireland, in 
the latter country where both York hams 
and west-of-England bacon is made up for the 
English market, and sold as such in Eng!and 
(one curer of York hams in Irelavd send- 
ing almost the whole of his maketo Hull 
and York,) that no sugar or molasses enters 
into the process of curing where the busi- 
ness is carried on toany extent. In Cum- 
berlend and Westmoreland, it is customary , 
when the hams are sufficiently cured, to 
mix upa species of pomatum formed of jard 
or fat, black pepper or sugar, and rub this 
over the bottoin of the ham, but more par- 
ticularly around, and over the end of the 
bone, filling the crevices well up with this 
substance; the principal effect of which is 
that it excludes the air, an‘! consequently di- 
minishes the chance of decay from ordinary 
causes, andthe pepper decidedly prevents 
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the fly converting it into a nest. With 
careful persons the ribs, bdny parts, and 


joints in bacon are treated in a similar man- 
ner; the sugar and pepper have also the ef- 
fect of giving the ham and lean parts of the 
bacon so treated, an additional fine flavor. 
The only place where J haye known sugar 
much used in curing bacon is in some parts 
of Essex, where | have tasted it quite sweet 
with sugar. The fine flavor of the West- 
moreland and Cumberland hams is princi- 
pally due to the fact of their being fed on 
oat meal and buttermilk, and not to the 
Mode of curing. 

Another important fact is, that, whilst 
firm, well-fed hogs absorb less salt than ill- | 
fed animals; in fact, though as much salt is 
used with the former when perfectly cured 
will be by no means so salt as the latter, | 
although like means are used in each case, 
and continued in pickle or salt a like length of 
time, and the reason is obvious from natur- 
al causes. There is not much fear of well-fed, 
firm hogs becoming over salt in curing, un- 
less great excess of salt and saltpetre are, 
used for the purpose, or kept preposterous- 
ly long in salt. In whatever form the flesh of 
hogs is intended to be disposed of, it is re- 
quisite that food should be witheld from them 
for at least 16 or 24 hours prior to their 
being slaughtered, and ifthey have previous- 
ly been driven, they ought to have a rest of 
three or four days before being killed; for if 
in a nervously excited state, or incipient 
fever, arising from over driving or hot 
weather, the meat will only with difficulty 
‘take the salt.” 

The state of the weather isa matter of 
great importance in curing bacon, warm 
and very moist weather being extremely 
prejudicial. Hot weather is not so inju- 
rious as is generally imagined, provided the 
atmosphere is dry,. As, however, the at- 
mosphere is generally charged with moisture 
in proportion to its high temperature, the 
hurtful effect which frequently follows cur- 
ing inthe summer season is attributed to 
heat instead of the true cause, namely ex- 
cess of moisture in theatmosphere, the bane- 
ful effect of which is heightened by its high- 
er temperature, to which may be added the 
feverish condition” ef the animal at such 
seasons; if within the curer’s power his op- 
erations ought to be regulated rather by 
the hygrometer than bythe thermometer. 


This is, hewever, diflicult to acce mpli 
hogs should fast sixteen hours before 
slaughtered, after which, they requi 
be hung up to cool 16 or 20 more, at 
36 hours must elapse before the sides ? 
fittor the curer. In our variable climat 
many changes will occur within that period, 
Severe frosty weather is not otherwish un- 
favorabie to curing bacon than that which 
arises from the circumstance that it will 
not “take the salt’’ at all but remains quite 
fresh untlla thaw comes on, when it takes 
the salt rapidly. —Journal Royal Agriulta- 
Society. . 
wile 

BIRDS INJURIOUS TO FRUIT TREES. 
Some years ago, afier severe snow strorm 
in April, I observed that the surface of the 
snow under my peach trees was literally 
covered with blossom buds, and on minute- 
ly examining the branches, saw with re- 
gret that all hopes of a good crop, for that 
year at least, had entirely vanighed. At 
first, I thought this might be the effects of 
the late storm, but on a closer examination, 
saw that the buds had been torn with vio- 
lence from the branch, and that it had been 
the work of some living animal. The next 
morning, determined to solve the mystery, l 
took a gun watched the trees, and soon dis- 
covered flocks of smal! birds, apparently 
sparrows, busily engaged eating the blos- 
son buds, and seatering the refuse on thie 
snow-coveredground. Having shot sever- 
al of the petty thieves, I dissected a couple, 
and found them full of my missing bloss- 
/soms, thus leaving no doubt on my mind as 
to the cause of the bare appearance of the 
trees. One branch, alone, which 1 showed 
|to a friend, having ten buds eaten olf. and 
jonly two remaining perfect. This spring, 
| again observing the buds eaten in the same 
| manner, led me to think that many per- 
Sons, who complain of the peach blossoms 
having been killed by cold weather, may, 
with much more justice, attribute their loss 
to the real cause, that is, the bud eating 
propensity of these birds. A neighbor 
complained to me to-day, that several buds 
from his newly budded trees had been, as 
he thought rubbed off; but, from his des- 
cription of the state the buds were in, L-have 
every reason to believe that this is like- 
wise the work of birds. Not having seen 
| any notice in your journal, upon this sub- 
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, [thought I would take the liberty to 
e this fact known, as perhaps some 
cies of bud eating birds may cause 
bre devastation in peach orchards than we 
agine. The bird to which Iallude isthe 
Purple Finch or American Linnet—*Frin- 
gilla purpurea.’ Nuttal says, that “when 
reduced to necessily they are observed to 
eat the buds of the beech, and those of fruit 
trees, probably for the sake of the stamens 
contained in them, of which they are greedy, 
when displayed in the opening blossom.” 
However, insummer they partly repay us, 
as then “their food consists principally of 
*nsects,”’ although at the same time ‘they 
eat small juicy berries as those of the honey- 
suckle, and others.”” The Purple Finch is 
about six inches in length, and has a sweet 
and variedsong. The adult male, Nuttall 
says, is of a crimson color, (but my speci- 
mens are ofa dusky crimson shade,with the 
back dusky brown, probably young birds, ) 
the belly is partly white. The females and 
young are of a pale brown, and dusky, be- 
neath yellowish white, sppotted with dus- 
ky brown; the legs are of a brownish flesh 
color and the bill dark brown color. As I 
am much opposed to shooting any small in- 
sectiverous birds, deriving as we do, from 
then, more benefits than most cf us are 
aware ol, as they destroy daily innumerable 
eggs, and insects, and larvae, which if suf- 
fered to multiply would totally destroy not 
only our fruit, but the very orchards them- 
selves,—could not some plan be devised to 
frighten away these little thieves? as at one 
meal they destroy hundreds of peaches, for 
the sake of, as Nutall states merely the ste- 
mens. I would not thus intrude upon your 
time and patienee, had I no: suffered pretty 









similar situation. 








much more injurious than others.—[Ho- 
vey’s Horticultural Magazine. 





oO 
FLAX COTTON: 

We have been furnished by Isaac W. 
Taylor, Esq., with a specimen of the “Flax 
Cotton,” in its raw state, as manufactured 
under the process of the Chevalier Clausen; 
and also several specimens of cloth and Jin- 
en made from this matefial. The cotton 
resembles greatly the staple grown in the 
Southern States, and ona superficial exami- 
nation, can scarcely be distinguished from it, 
The fibre is fine, glossy and silky, and &n 
evidenly be manufactured into cloth by the 
same process, the same machinery, and with 
as mnch facility as ordinary cotton, The 
fact that no change of machinery will be 
needed, is a mostimportant consideration. If 
it can be carded, spun and woven, in the 
Same manner as ordinary cotton, then the 
questions to be next considereed,are, whether 
it can be produced as cheaply. and whether 
the fabrics made from it will be as durable 
as those from native cotton. Of the Jast 
proposition we have no doubt. The 
cloth ma7e from flax, we have every rea- 
son to believe, would be superior in any 
made from cotton. The fibre is stronger, 
and in all respects more durable: whilst 
for many purposes, the linen would be pref- 
erable to cotton onthe score of comfort and 
health. 

In reference to the relative cost of pro- 
duction, we have no sufficient data to ena- 
ble us to form an opinion. But it should 
be borneia mind thant in the cultivation of 
flax there are other sources of profit be- 
sides the fibre. The seed is extensively 


used for oil, arid large quantities of flax are 
severely from the depredations of these | grown for the seed alone. Nor should it be 
birds, and thought it might be well to warn | forgotten that flax will grow in any tem- 
others, who have been and now are, in a | perate climate, whilst cotton can only be 


| produced in low attitudes. 


A large por- 


We have noticed this species of Linnet tion of the globe will therefore reduce the 


frequently in our grouuds, but never hav- | prize ofthe flax cotton down to the point at 
ay suffered much by the destruction of | which it can be produced with profit, whilst 


any quantity of peach buds, we have not the growth of cotton must forever remaina 
noticed their peculiar propensity to eatthe monopoly to southern lattitudes, and the 


flowers of this fruit. 


Wegladly, however, price will necessarily continue to some ex- 


insert the above, and would be glad to have tent arbitrary. But we are not sufficiently 
cultivators, who may suffer in the loss of acquainted with the progress of preparing 
their peach buds, notice the habits of this the flax cotton for manufacture, to decide 
bird, which may be readily known by the uponits relative cost as compared with the 
But the subject is replete 


deseription. 


In some localities they may be natural cotton. 
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with interest, and we hope to see the utili- 


ty of the Chevalier Clansen’s discovery tes-| 


ted in a manner that will leave no room 
for doubt. Mr. Isaac W. Taylor can refer 
those who feel an interest in the subject to 


the proper source for information.-—[St. 


Louis Intelligencer. 





9 
THE GOOD FARMER. 

And who is the good farmer? is a ques- 
tion that may well be asked. 

From the fact, that many have erroneous 
ideas about the proper management of the 
farm, first we may ask, is it the one that can 
boast of tilling the greater number of acres? 
Is it the one that can tell you of the large 
surface he has gone over, yet cannot inform 
you of the mode or management of prepar- 
ation, or the means he has employed in fer- 
tilizing the soil,—in which lies the secret 
of neat and profitable farming? Is it the 
one that plants and sows more than he can 
attend to in a proper manner, and conse- 
quently meets a loss of time, seed, and lan |? 
Ur is it the one that keeps double che num- 
ber of stock his pasture will afford grazing 
for, and therefore cannot keep them in a 
gool condition, so perchance they find their 
way into his neighbor’s field to appease 
theirhunger? We contend that such ex- 


amples cannot come within the ranze of| 


good farming. Andthey are not uncom- 
mon in their occurrence,—we might cite 
you to many such of our acquaintance . 





RANDOM THOUGHTS AND OB-ERVATIONS 


ON POMOLOGY, 
AND KINDRED SUBJECTS, IN ILLINOIS AND THE 
WEST. 
BY JOHN A. KENNICOTT, 
( CONCLUDED. ) 

Our law-makers admit that agricultyurists are 
the “finajority,” and this same “majority” is 
the only arguinent that ever brings conviction to 
the mind of a mere politician. 

My friends, the uneducated farmer is not yet 
ready to advance this argument. And it is, I 
well believe, expected of us, that we shall assume 
the :esponsibility of demanding specific ail to 


| the agricultural interest, as well as specific edu- 


cation for the sons of farmers. 

There is no arrozance in this. It is known that 
the Horticuiulist is the true friend of labor, and 
the enemy of! all humbug and pretentions, We 
are not politiciins, few of us ever meddle ir. the 
affairs of the nation; but we have a duty to per- 


| form, and an object in view, which may cause us 


to step from oat the shalow of our *fown vine 
and fiz tree,” to see that our brother has justice 
—thatthe husbandman who feeds and clothes, 


and supports the nation, shall be of “some ac- 


lfeount” in the *‘councils of the nation.” 


But the good farmer never makes his cal- | 
culations beyond his means, and his power, 


to fulfil. 


He never tills more land than he | 


can till properly, and perforin the amount | 


of lair necessary to secure to himself an 
abundant harvest. He never allows one 


crop to succeed another, unless the land is | 
manured or otherwise enriched, so as to, 


preserve its fertility, and enable him to reap 
bountifully. And his number of stock is 
proportioned to the number of acres he has 


under improvement, and no more than he. 
| as the farmer is concerned, we must effect arevo- 


can keep in a thriving condition, 
And allow us hereto remark the good 
farmer enjcys that happiness and plenty 


which flow ‘roma well regulated system of 


cultivating the soil—he is tree from those 
vexations and cares which continually har- 
rass hima who has nosystem or order in his 
farm affairs. —[ Moore’s Rural New York- 
er. 





Should it ever become necessary.it were easy 
for us to unite the sons ol labor for “party pur- 
poses”? but politicians are shrewd observers, and 
will not have the folly to deny what we may 


justly demand, for they know, as we do, our dor- 


meant power—that the mechanic and manufac- 
turer areofus, and with us—that the merchant is 
our factor aud our friend; and more than this, 
they know, what all histcry hath shown, tha! 
from among us the breed of great men has always 
sprung. 
tribe ot Leni, so hath God decreed that God-like 
souls should come from among the sons ef noble 


As the priests of oll were trom the 


labor. 
All great political movements require concert 
and combined action,to secure success. So far 


lution in political sentiments, if not in political 


combinations. 

It has been saidthat all great revolutions re- 
quire “a man of destiny,” to lead them'o a suc- 
ces:ful result, Notso; at least, not here, nor in 
this 19th century. 
lutions. Great men, like Cromwell and Bona- 
barte, guide the storm they do not raise 


PUBLIC OPINION creates revo- 


But we 
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shall have no lack of leaders, should we find it 
necessary to give 
action to the 
inore patriotism, and les 
tion, and less talk, are desiderata in our legisla- 
tive hal s. 


aright direction and efficient 
pinion fast gaining ground, that 


s pretension—inore ac- 


ose among us who a 
irrow and restricted view of the objects of this 
yngress, 


I inclined to take 


are 
n 
Cc will doubtless deem this long pream- 
ble a mass of irrelevant, it not uninteresting mat- 
ter. 


to aid the many, without effort in the few. 


represent a strictly agricu 


We 
An in- 
ina cause, 
can never move politicians; but as a respectable 


tural interest. 


dividual, however enthusiastic goul 


and intelligent body, we may, and we are in du- | 
ito 


iy boun ‘set this ball in motion,?? which the 


AGRICULTU Press will then ‘roll 


us shall bec 


be made “oft 


RAL 


its weight and impe 


ind the farmer 


yme irresistable, 
some account in the 
State.” Asinudividuals, it istrue, that we have 


litte tohope from an Agriculiural Department | 


connected with the machinery of our govern- 


nent. If properly and faithfully conducted, 


might even tend to diminish the profits of our 
business. But God, and our profession, have 
made philanthopists. Our object is not so 


much individual interest, as the ‘greatest good 


to greatest numbers.” 


Though much enlargiag our sphere of useful- 
ness as a self organized and republican body, we 


are not transcendivy our dutie 


unre recommended by Washington and Taylor, 
and in which “three-fourths of the people,” and 
the class to which we belong, are deeply inter- 
ested, 
We can seea thousand waye?in which an Ag- 
ricultural Bureau could be made immediately and 
largely serviceable, to this great and indespensi- 
ble interest;and 1f we sulect the poetry of agri- 
culture a8 Oar braach of the profession, we have 
the 


greater reason, and the more precedent, to 
constitute us its legitimate champions. 


Of conrse the benefi's to be expected from an 
Ag-icultural office at Washington, will be some- 


what in proportion to the amount of merne at its 


disposal, and the fitness and energy of those who 
may chance to be placed in charge thereof. These 
matters may not be deemed unworthy of your 
consideration, for if Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural associations negleet them, 
may chance to become a mere political machine, 


’ 


a ti 


But, my friends, there can nothing be done | 


on??? until; 


3, when we adopt as | 
a subject worthy of our unifed action, this méas- | 


this office ofeurs | 


! help to keep the former in his present posi- 


————— re 


tion, by flattering him that he has the substance, 
when he may havi not even the shadow ofa use- 
A iis sue 
reau,” governed by party, or administered by 
politicians, might prove an unmitigated evil, re- 


| ful national agricultural organization. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tard scientific progress, and divide, instead of uni- 
ting agriculturists—and God knows we are suf- 
ficienty divided now —into asmall class that rend 
books and rural journals, to teach them how to 
| work and a much larger one,that work as their 
fathers did; and as their lack of science requires 
much labor for the same results, they seldom 
have tauch time, and in reality noinclination to 
read aught save the partizan papers, putin their 
| hands by their party leaders; and except modern 
| novels, thisis often the least profitable, and some- 
| times the inoat debasing of all printed matter. 





Thatsame sort of an Agricultural office will be 
soon sthe signs of the 
It is true, that the report of 
the Senate committee is not very encouraging— 


ceated, no one who reads 


times, can doubt. 


proposing the enormous sum of sixteen thousand 


| 
dollars, for the benefit of sirteen million of Agri- 


| . * . 
t | culfurists! And ‘the immediate representatives of 


| the people” have (the majority of the cornimit- 
| tee,) refu-ed toreport at all—aund yet, a minori- 
ty has modestly suggested! 


e 


that we might b 
bought a thousand dollars cheeper than the Sena- 
| torial offer! 

This only proves what I before advanced, that we 
think meaily of ourselves, and our pursuits; and 
insteaa of demandiag as farmers by profession, 
and “three-fourths of the people” at the polls, we 
| permit ourselves to be played with, by political 
| gamesters, who move us as they would the 
“pawns” on a chess board. 


In the name of common sense and human na- 
ture, how long shail we put up with such indig- 
| nities? There are good men enough in Congress, 
‘to look to our interests, if we seriously stir in the 
matter. 


Those who know our wants. and respect 

our worth, willsee to it,ifwe seriously demand 
‘this Agricultural Bureau, and the talking poli- 
tician will be very shy of risking his popularity 
aud his place by opposing us. 


Does any one pretend that the money this de- 
partment will cost, is an object worth tatking 
about? Ifso;reter him tothe reports and ‘‘esti- 
mates” of the engineer departments for 1849-5), 
and the appropriation bills of every year. 


IT onen 


at random,a volume sent me by “our member,” 
page 221, I find that for the fiscal year $35,000 
is asked for one fort, and 3 pages on, ¢75,C00 for 
another—and this, too, in an age, when ev 
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military men hold, that the breasts of Americans | 
1reour best fortifications, and that there is no 
fortin existence, that good soldiers cannot re- 
duce. 

Bat L havesaid enough on this subject. Polli- 
cy, under the circumstances, should have kept me 
clear of thistheme. But I am no politician as 
you all know; and as a liderally consiituted Ag- 
ricultural Department, connected with the ma- 
chinerY of our government, might, in my opinion, 
be made all efficient, in organizing and educa- 
ting farmers, Tam bound to advocate it, regard 
less of any personal consequences, which may at- 
tach to my interference. 

But I have litt'e hope from such an office, un- 
less by universal conseat it be turned over to us, 
when created, irrespeclive of party and indepen- 
denlof partizan obligations. One principle in 
our government, like that saving one in our con- 
stitution—our highest judiciary—that may pre- 
serve its usefulness, free of party trammels, and 
partizan warfare. 


Tn no other way can such a department be made | 


generally popular, and permanently useful—and 
without this feature, it would only tend to divide 
and distract the efforts of individuals, and the 
greatand beneficent associations that are now 
raising the tiller of the soil from a mere mechan- 
ic, to a reading, thinking and scientific agricultu- 
rist, 

If I have made myself understood, you will 
have gathered from my many words one thought 
worth pondering. Itis this: That we, though 
calling ourselves Pomologi-ts, are, in reality, 
scions of the great family of husbandman; and as 
our particular branch of tillage has opened to us 
more leaves of the book of nature, than the far- 
mer can reai—and that our tastes, or our neces- 
silies, have made us reasoning and observing nen; 
and moreever, our good fortune has led us (o un- 
ite in Congress, for the general good of Pomolo- 
gists, we are bound by every generous tie, to aid 
the less fortunate of our class, in all things con- 
nected with the cultivation of the earth. 


And the first and last thing want: d by the far- 


mer, is education—knowledge. In this we can 


assist him—and what we can do we should do in 
this connection. 

Agricultural and horticultural societies, have 
done much towards waking up an1 encouraging 
all who labor for bread—the mechanic, as well 
a3: the farmer and pomologist. At the shows of 
these societies, our brethren see what others 
have done, and what science may do, And the 


| manean do again.” 
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people of the “universal Yankee tion,’ are 

very apt to believe, that “what man has done, 


Thoasands are annual) 
startled ‘rom their old routine practice, by what 
they see atthese exhibition: nd try ¢t imitate 
‘ ” + 1? 


or excel the products of} me farm 


shop, which have thus excited their proles ional 


Let ustherefore, help to esiablish county and 
‘4 > uu ¢ 1 ’ » | — i } } 
otale soc ffe. Lobroughout our iand,and let us add 


+, 


one feature to them, which most of those in exis- 


¢ 


tence now lack—unot exactly lectures, but obser- 


vations on every new or extraordinary subject. 
This may be done, by a sysiem of familiar ques- 
tions put to every exhibitor, by the preper oifi- 
cers of the society, and public! ! 


v or ’ 
‘y answefreu, 


ns 


I have read reports of such public conversati 
in the proceedinzs of the AMERICAN INsTITUTF, 
New York city, and some other societies. This 


mode of conveying information, though not al- 


ways as clear and realiable as wrilten statements 


. oe = M sea lle 
| possesses many advantages. Let it be generally 


adopted, and much good will result therefrom, 
and the persons-who cannot or will not read, 
may possess themse'ves of a few facts, on which 


to base their own experiments. 1 have heard of 


the adoption of this plon in small nei_hborhoods, 
without shows, and with the happiest and most 
encouraging results, 

But afier all our principal engine, is the agri- 
cullural press. The press may have been brought 
into existence by the societies, thongh that ad- 
mitsofdoubt. ‘The pressis, however, the organ» 
ann the very soul of the associations. Manis a 
vain animal, and loves to sce himself “in print,” 
and he ofien works hard and effects much good, 
with that powerful though unacknowledged de- 
sire, 

The agricultural press must be sustained, Pub- 
lic opinion is the true sovereign of the Anglo 
Saxon;and he will give even money,—-which is 
too often his God,—to propitiate it. Say what 
we may about the press being but the mirror of 
public opinion, it certainly creates as w ell as re- 
flects that mighty power. 

Let us sustain then our zgricultural journals. If 
'we cannot give money, as polilicians do to theirs, 


‘we cangivea litil- time. Many of us have influ- 


‘ence and powers ot persuasion. Let us exert 
| these with our neighbors, and procure lezitimate 
subseriptions—knowing as we do, that for every 
dollar we induce our bretheren to disburse they 
| will receive the value of tea, in usefal know- 
“ledge. 
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The agricultural press is now the most efficient 
and legitimate advocate of common school and 
specific agricultural education; and this 1s a sub- 
ject of more general and vital importance, than 
all the agricultural bureaus and societies in the 

world. 

The farmer’s son must be educated for his pro- 
fe-sion—the mechanic for his calling, and the 
voTER for the perpe uation and extension of our 
free institutions, and “the tmanifest destiny” of 
the Anglo Saxon race. 

And better than our sons, should we educate 
our DAUGHTERS. Ifthe boy is father to the man,” 
the MorHER not only bends the twig, but her in- 
fluence for good or evil, is often on the joint pro- 
duet of both parents, or the future career of the 
son, as palpable as the successful graft of the pip- 
pin onthe crab, or a meliing pear on a native 
thorn. 

Do not for a moment, suppose that I believe 
the minds of menlike this paper, on which I can 
write what thoughts I please. Men are as dif- 
ferent in mental organization as in feature. And 
yet, even idiots are susceptible of some education; 
uid pippins will sometimes grow when innocala- 
ted on crabs, and pears on thorns, though not on 
hemlocks or black jacks. 

Scientific education can do much toward re- 
deeming a_ bare or sterile mind; and it can do 
every thing with that on which God smiled at 
its inception and development. But without, 
education, this child of the deity will be but as 
the statue in the block of marble, or this paper 
before it was blotted by my uneducated specula- 
tions, and chance thoughts, which the very sys- 
tem [ advocate, might have converted into gems 
of beaut, and usefulness. 

Agricultural education may be thought, (as 
some who live by agriculturists have said,) “fone 
of the humbngs of the age.” — Still it is a princi- 
ple which I hope to see tested before I die. I 
would ask no larger hold on fame, than I could 
rest on the broad results of such a system as I ad- 
vocate. But, alas, my power in this, as in most 
things, are far below my enthusiasm and my ap- 
preciation of the great though's of other men. 
But, thank God, great men and men in power see 
this matter inits true light, and have dared to 
countenance and sustain it, even against self-nom- 
inated legislators, who neglect our interests, and 
self-constituted manufacturers of public opinion, 
who underrate or slight them. 

Massachusetts has already commenced her sys- 
tem of agricultural education. And who has 








been and is among the leaders of this first succes- 
ful movemen'? Our own President, Marshal P. 
Wilder. Here we have a “precedent” if you re- 
qitire it, for what I have taken the liberty to 
urge upon scientific cull ivators, tho: gh associated 
here as were pomologists. 


New York, ere five years, will have more than 
one agricultural college; and soon she will have 
one in every grand division ofthe State. The 
system is only delayed, not abandoned. And 
what member of this Congress, is there from the 
the Empire State, who does not feel that he bas 
done something towerds creating “the public sen- 
timnent,” that will cause this g!orious consuma- 
tion? 

In little Rhode Island, an old-fashioned ‘in- 
stitution of learning?’—one ofthe breed of col- 
leges created by the monks, in the old world, to 
perpetuate their power, by hoarding knowledge 
within its walls, and spreading a pall of darkness 
and ignorance over every mind not “vowed” to 
them—Brown Universtry—has declared that 
the son of the farmer must be educated, and the 
mechanic and civil engineer onght not to be com- 
pelled to load their brains with the «ead lan- 
guages and old monkish lumber, in order to pick 
up a few crumbs of the sciences that occasionally 


fall from the desks of these hitherto exclusive 


dispensatories of a liberal education.” 


Francis Wayland must have his full share of 
the credit of this startling movement—though of 
course the men who lend the “sinews of war,” 
are entiled to the lasting gra‘itude of the sons of 
labor, who are to reap the benefit of this unho- 
ped for liberality. 

One of the arguments used by President Way- 
land, to bring about this innovation, istruly char- 
acteristic, and shows the tact of the worthy Presi- 
dent,and his knowledge of the calculating Yan- 
kee. Henot only convinces the board that the 
system is unjust and devoid of practical utility, 
as well as opposed to the ideas of the age, but that 
it will not pay; that the concern must fail, if con- 
ducted in the middle of the 19th century; if not 
with the same objects, at least in the same man- 
ner. and with less actual accruing usefulness, 
than in the dark ages of monkish rule and chris- 
tian babarism. 

That argument of ‘dollars and cents” was a 
good one, and doubtless had its weight, and why 
should we not use it, and show that a specific ed- 
ucation for the farmers, would add millions to the 
wealth of the nation, foreve:y thousand expen 
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ded, while it gave a greater share to the produ- 
cer? 

| cannot go the full length of the figures of my 
old friend Dr. Lee, in his P.tent Report, and 
yet there is much truth in his statements, and 
entire truthfulnese in most of his deductions, how - 
ever startling his arguments may appea, to one 
not used to this kind of demonstration. 


‘¢Westward the star of empire takes its way,” 


andthe great west” has the greatest stake in | 


agricultural and horticultura! improvements; and, 
of course, in the first means to be used for the 
desired end—Epvucation. ’Tis said that we do 
nothing by halvesin the west. Let us neither 
overdo, nor half do this matter. Let us strike at 
once, and make the west the school as well as 
the granary of the Old World. 

Let us preserve the fertility of the soil, and in- 
crease the quantity of its products, instead of 
seeking a further west, where our little agricul- 
tural knowledge may give its usual returns to our 
hard labor, and which will, in the end, compel 
our children to yet another remove when our im- 
provident cultivation shall have left as no rich 
and virgin west within our present limits. 


Then conquest must come to the aid of emigra- 
tion before the sure influence of our free institu- 
tions, amd the irresistible force of our national 
character, shall have had time and opportuni'y to 
prepare the southern portion of this continent 
for our certain advent. 

If we do nothing now, towards preserving the 
fertility of the territory of our Union, in process 
of cultivation, or rapid settlement, or next “west” 
must bea southern one; and we must conquer or 
colonize to that end; and crowd the Spanish race, 
from the richest portions of this country, as we 
have nearly done the Aborigines of the north. 

This movement is inevitable, in the course of 
human events, and in its accomplsihment, we can 
have few scruples, for they are but forcible and 
despicable intruders, or worthless crosses of other 
races in the land from which we ma-t,e el o ng, 
expelor extinguish them. 

But, what all reflecting patriots depreciate in 
this immediate alternative, are the natural con- 
sequences of a warmer climate, of almost spon- 
taneous production, and its peculiar concomi- 
tants in this case, on the character of our people, 
should they mingle toosoon with this race, so 
every way inferior. and in whom virtue and 
knowledge, energy and enterprise, have long been 
but a name, ora best but a feeble and distorted 
reflection of their glorious past. 


| MISCELLANEOUS. 
Lied 

| 

| A BUNKER HILL HERO. 


| Wecopy the following interesting corre.poa- 

dence from the Boston Journal, which says 
' thatthe narative is related in the words of the 
veteran Major Burns himself. We are proud to 
learn that New Hampshire possesses sucha citi- 
zen,and hope that hemay yet live long and hap- 
rily: : 

Mr. Eptror:—Havinga short time sinee read 
}in your Journal, that the last of the heroes of 

Bur.ker Hill was dead, and rememberiny that 
| four or five years since T called on Major Burns 
| of Whilefield, New Hampshire, I last week when 
| journeying throngh that town, turned aside to 
visitthe Nestor of Coos county, (if living) at his 
residence. IT fonnd himat home and but little 
altered, either in looks or faculties during the 
above mentioned time. In our conversation! ad- 
verted to the revolution, when the old hero quick- 
ly arose and by words and gestures began again 
to fight his batt'es, whilst I busied myself toking 
notes of the incidents of his life,as he relsted 
them. 

He said, *“*I was born in New Boston, N. H, 
and at twenty years of age went tolive for atime 
at Lexington, Mass. I wasthere when the Brit- 
ish marched from Boston, and without thinking 
or caring for consequences, I ioined the company 
of militia. Was in it when the British fired upon 
us, and was with those who fellowed and poured 
destruction into their ranks, during their retreat 
back to their quarters. 





As soon as the troops began to assenible which 
were to form the be-ieging army of Boston, I join- 
with those from New Hampshire, and with them 
I remained until the British were shut up in that 
place. Early on the morning of June 17th I heard 
the roar of Cannon and with others marched to 
reinforce the Americans on the Hill. My Col. 
was John Stark, and Gardiner Hutelins my Cap- 
tain,”? 

He related the incidents of the battle nearly as 
we havethem in history. ‘*At about eleven o’- 
clock, being \ery thirsty, with others I started 
to procure water from a well near the foot ofthe 
hill. We had drawn the water, and when about 
to wet our parched lips, some one gave the alarm 
that a ship had swung round in order to bring her 
broadside to bearupon us. As quick as thought 
we started far our posts, and a moment after the 
well curb was stove to atoms by a cannon ball, 
Alter my powder was expended, I ran to Deacon 
Mc Me!lan of New Boston, N. H.,te procure some. 
Isaw him loading his gun. and at the instant I 
was making my reques!, and he had driven down 
the ball in his gun, a ball struck bimin his right 
elbow, from which the blood spurted. I cried 
out, Deacon, they have shot yon, when he said 
‘no they ha’nt, my boy,’ and in an instant his arm 
fell useless by his side. The wound bled pro- 
fusely, and he requested me to tiea cord above 
his elbow, which | did, so tight that it measura- 
bly stopped the blood. Hethen bade me take 
what powder and ball he had, and his canteen 





in which was a little rum, and fight them to the 
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last,and as he could not be of any further use | asked me**il I was taking notes fora newspaper? 
there, he would go and have his arm taken off. | I answered, “I thought I should inform the press 
‘The bal! entered his elbow, and was extracted | that there was yet at least one Bunker Hill hero 


nearthe wrist; the arm was saved, but was ever 


alter stiff. He was some twenty years older 
fhan me, and died about twenty years ago 


When driven from our works and on the retreat, 
I found myself as faint and weary asa poor boy 
be. having taken no food all day, and my 
rink what litte sam TI tound in my triend 
I afterwards learned to 
take in baversack, and drink in my 
canteen. When on our retreat, Col. Stark had a 
spade in bis hand, aod, when asked why he ear- 
ried it, he said he worked with it in the morning 
on the intrenchments, had just been using it in 
fizhting, and was now earrying it to a place o 
safety where the British could not have it. 
[ alterwards joined the troops under General 
Arnold, ascended the Kennebec, and endured the 
sufferings and privations that long march 


need 
Ol ly ( 
the Deacon’s canteen. 


\ v4 
»a bite my 


e 
Or 


throngh the wilderness to Qiebec;l wes taken 
sick, invalided, and sent home, where 1 arrived 


‘ 


after much suffering. As soon as my health was 
restored I again joined the army, and afier many 
transfers found myself at Newport, R. 1., under 
General Sulivan. [was ina battle there, after 
which we tetreated, giving the Britis) the slip 
when they thoug'it they bad fairly caught us. 

At the close ef the wai I recieved my discharge 
e home, and was married, and maeved to Fish- 
erville, and, whilst there, commanded a company 
of militia six years, and served as major oi the 
regiment there. In 1803 I again removed to 
Whitefield, my present p'ace of re-idence, 

In the last war with Great Britian, 1 found 
that my propensities were notto be overcome, 
without another brush with John Bull; and in 
1813, | joined the army as a volunteer, marched 
into Canada, under General Hampton, I was in 
a battle, or brush, with the Canadians and Indi- 
ans, near Chatoque four corners, after which we 
gioriously, or inglorious!y, retieated wilbin the 
limits of the States. In 1814, thro?’ the day, Iwas 
in the battleat Plattsbarg, when the British were 
driven back to Canada in double quick time. 
Thinking we had gained ‘glory enougii for one 
day, [took up my line of march for home, at 
which place 1 went into winter quar'ers, Soon 
peace Was proclaimad, and [soon becuine peace- 
able myself, and should have remained so, had 
not war been declared against Mexico, in which I 
had anotionto participate, but my folks told me 


cam 


[ was too old tomarch or fight, and they (the| 


Mexicans) being poor cowardly dogs, [ gave it 
up. , 

In 1813, I was elected a Representative to the 
Legislature, being at that time eighty-eight years 
ofage. Whilst at Concord, on the 17th of June, 
I went to Bosten, to attend the Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument dedication, and returned on the same day. 
I thonght whilst there, and think yet, that T 
needed no assistence, yat Gen. Peaslee, our Rep- 
resentative in Congress, kept near me all day, and 
when we returned to Concord, waited on me to 
my boarding house. For that gentleman who 
bestowed on meso much kindness and respect, I 


shall cherish a most lively regard, wilst I live.” | tong time: * You big rascal, go to hell!’ 
Tne old veteran, whilst delivering this narative ' what he will say to you.’ ” 





living,’ ‘That,’ said he ‘is right; send it to Cap - 
tain Sleeper, of the Boston Journal, whieh I read 
weekly, and in which I lately saw that the only 
surviving Bunker Hill man had marched to his 
last qiaiters, ‘Teli him that old Major Burns is 
still living, and daily returned tit for duty. ‘That 
during the winter he has ol'en walked to the 
village post office a distance of two and one-half 
niles, over a very hilly read, and back alone and 
unattended; and that excepting a slight cough, 
and a little deafness he enjoys a chat with his 
friends as well asever. Andalso say to him, if 
his bealth is as good nextsummer as it is now, 
he intends in company with thal boy, (pointing 
tv his grandson, who is between forty and fifty 
years of age) to once more visit Boston, when 
as tnany as wish may see one of the Bunker Hill 
boy’s, standing on“ Bunker’s awiul mount,?? who 
over thiee-fourths of a century since, in that 
place, passed a day of excruciating hunger and 
hirst, his bosom bared to the balls ofa mercenary 
soldiery, fighting against tyranny and oppression.’ ? 

In taking leave of this -interesting house, I 
took a bird’s-eye view of its inmates, the venera- 
centenarian aud the wife of his youth, the aged 
son and wife, and tasily the “boy’’and wife sur- 
rounded by an interesting family of children. 

Lasily, L would say, ii Heaven permits the good 
old man, to make his intended visit, I do hope 
the good people of Boston, in some way or other, 
will give him a “ Benefit.” 

Were [in the city at that time, how much 
sooner would I give my mite to see, amuse#and 
help the man, who had fought tbrough a long and 
bloody war, to firmiy establish this great and 
mighty republic, than to hear all the Nighten- 
gales of Sweden, the Whippoorwills of America, 
or the inusic-grinders of France and Italy. 

Yours, &c., 5. 
Tamworth, N. H., Feb. 9, 1851. 
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re F. Copway, the Indian Chief, in his “Tra- 
ditional History of the Oj:bway Nation,’ lately 
published, (and which is said to abound iu facts 
and traditions such as nu one but a native of the 
red race could write, tells the following amusing 
story of aconverted Indian, named Peter Jacobs, 
an efficieat laborer in the cause of religion: 

“It was a large meeting, where the ‘Good 
Spirit prevailed. ‘The pale face and the red man 
were there. Peter rose and spoke rapidly, elo- 
quently and feelingly on the occasion. He said, 
‘The Great Spirit has blest Peter the orphan 
boy. Hetel! no lies. He says He love me, 
That good man says, (pointing to the preacher) 
Jesus Christ died for every one. How happy, 
happy now. My father and mother gone; they 
drank fire water; (turning to some of the trad ers 
who were at this moment as attentive as the rest) 
you did not give the Indian Bible; you cheated 
poor Indian for his furs. You kill my peopie. 
What will the Great Spirit say when he come? 
He will tell you, *You give poor Indian fire wa- 
ter, you kept the Bible from poor Indian ws 
This is 
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who would have been glad to have received the 
h Pannen, had they known of its existence. Not 
| long since a postmaster whose office is less than 


| forty miles from St. Louis told us that he pro- 


Editor’s Office and Printing Office, 161 Feurth street. | Cured {forty subscribers to agricultural periodicals 


ST. LOUIS, + taletocmarecant 1851. 


“CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS.” 


Core Sans Dessetn, Mo. 
Ang. 17, 1851. 
Mr. Eptror:—I have frequently heard of the 














being able to see one. There are many persons 
here who speak highly of it ,;whether from a per- 
sonal knowledge or from information, I atn not 
prepared to say. 
king several Eastern snd Northern journals, de- 


am desirous of taking oue from the West, and 
therefore [ choose yours. You will therefore, 


be so kind asto receive me as one of your sub-|} 


I have been, and now am, ta- | 


_ last winter, of whom 39, he felt convinced, would 
has ‘e preferred the Valley Farmer had they known 
| that there was such a paper. Now we wish 
vevery friend of our work to make known to his 
neighbors that there is such a paper as the Val- 


| ley Farmer, that it is printed in St. Louis, the 


‘central puint for all the trade of the Upper Mis- 
merits of yor r agricultural journal, without ever | 


sippi Valley, and consequently the best place tor 


| the publication of such a paper; that itis cheaper 
| than any Eastern publication of a similar char- 


acter;that it isexclusively devoted to the inter- 
esis ofthe Western Farmer; and that every num- 


ber of it, toany man who will read it, is worth 
voted exclusively to Americaa husbandry, and | 


the price of a year’s subscription, Every person 


who has received the Farmer for the present 


year, should get at least a club of four to take it 
next year, and many of them will findit qnite 


scribers, who will comply with your Hitter \éasy t0 make up clubs ofseven, filleen, or even 
terms. Send mea prospectus, with your previ- | larger numbers. 


ous issues, as I shall try to get subscribers for you | 


as I have d ne for those of the Fast and North, 
It I knew your price, I would enclose one year’s 
subscription, therefore [am excusab'e until I 
know them, after which I hope to send you more 
names thaniny own, as there isa constant en- 
quiry for correct inforttation, relative to farm- 
ing and domestic animals, which I hope your 
journal fully describes, 
Yours, respectfully, 
T. C. PAGE. 
NEAR HANNrbar, Mo. 
Sept. 24, 1851. 

Dear Sis: —About one year agolI saw a no- 
tice of the Valley Farmer in the St. Louis Pres- 
byterian—speaking ofitin high terms, I again 
saw it named in the Prairie Farmer, but the place 


of publication was not stated. I think the Pres- | 
byterian said St. Louis, and I shall send this | 


there at a venture. I am a small farmers, and 
want all the information I can get, I wish you to 
send me your paper, and on receiving the first 
number,so I may know how and what, | will 
send you the money, 
Respectfully, yours, 
J. M. NELSON. 

We have piven the above as samples of mu- 
merous letters that we have received from various 
parts of the country, and we almost daily meet 


With persous who tell us of themselves or others 





0 

Buck’s Parent Cookine Srove.—Our “ Re- 
sor” had been badly used, by burning stone coal, 
so that the front plate of the oven had melte d 
)}away; aud we found the only way to promote 
) harmony in the “ kitchen cabinet,”? was to pro- 
| cure a new cooking stove. We accordingly pro- 
}eured from Messrs. Buck & Waricut, No. 209 
| Main street, one of “ Buck’s Improved Patent 
| Cooking Stoves,” which was placed iu its pro- 
per position, and imstructions given to give it a 
fair and impartial trial, 

Now, in a poor man’s family the purchase of a 
new covuking stove—particularly such a stove— 
is a matter of no inconsiderable moment, and 
when the first report, in the shape of a pan of 
nicely baked biscuit, nade its appearance on the 
| table, there was a very unanimous expression of 
| approbation by the “olive braucles,’’ and even 
| the sober ‘‘better half’? whose willing hands had 
| superintended the baking, admitted thatthe new 
,stove was “hard to beat.”” Since then it has 
| been used for a'l the purposes for which a stove 
is ever used—baking, boiling, frying, broiling,— 
| and in every thing it is equaily valuable. We 
| think that, we can safely say that not more than 
}one-third as much wood is required to accou- 
| plish a given amount of cooking—particularly 
| baking—as with the old stove, and the saving of 
| labor and time is equally great. 

Our good wile is particulaily pleated with the 
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new or upper oven, placed direetly back of the | sirable object, was feit and acknowledge by the 
fire place. This is a recent improvement, and, whole convention. 
besides still further lessening the quantity of fu- The action of the convention resulted in the 
el used, isan admirable plaice to cook a pair o! adoption of four Resolutions, anda Memorial to 
chickens or ducks, when the other oven is eecu- | toe Senate and House of Representatives of the 
pied with larger dishes. And inthe morning, a| United States. 
dozen potatoes, a pan of biscuit, or a “corn The Ist. resolution declared the Mississipyi to 
dodger” placed in here, are cooked in atrice, and | be a national highway, and under the jurisdiction 
almost as soon as “the tea-kettle boils,” are | of Congress. 
ready to be sent, piping hot, to the table. The 2d. resolution asserted the necessity of 
We cannot dwel! upon all the excellencies of immediate action by Congress, to improve the 
this stove. Its praise is in all the families that | Desmoines and Rock River rapids. 
have used it; and the number of these is neither 3. resolution, (which by the way ought to 
few nor small. But we feel constrained to add | have been the 2.!.,) asseried the practicabilily of 
our testimonial to that of numerows others who the permanant improvement of the channel of the 
have spoken sohighly of it, and assure our nu- river at the Desmoines and Rock river Rapids. 
merous friends and readers throughout the coun- And the 4th resolution, requested the Repre- 
try that in this age of good stoves, in our opinion sentatives and Senators in Congress, from the 
Buck’s stove is superior to any other pattern of- | eral states represented in convention, to use 
fered to the public. their exertion to promote the »bject in view. 
0 The memorial embodied the views expressed 


CG 


Goop Cueese.—There is searcely any in mar- |'9 the resolutions, and called the atten'ion of 
ket, and all because the Ohio river is so low that | Congress, to the ubstacle opposed by ‘hese rap- 
the supplies from the “ Buckeye State” are cut ids, to commerce—the injury to the prosperity 
off. And isit not ashame that with such an ad-| 494 Convenience of the people residing in the vi- 
mirable country for the productions of the dairy | ciniiy of the Upper Missis.ippi, resulting from 
as surrounds us, we mnst be dependent upon | the obstruction to navigation on this river—and 
Ohio for nearly all our cheese and a large portion | th. enhanced value and speedy settlement of Gov- 
of out batter? Yet so it is; and so it will be) ernment lands, above the Rapids, if the improve- 
until the farmers of the west wake up to the im- | ment in question should be carried into etlect. 
portance of the subject, andenter upon the busi- We trust that this movement will not fail to 
ness of dairy farming in the right way. When | have a practical resu t. The well being of many 
this “good time” comes, ‘Ohio butter?” and | thousands, will be promoted by the removal of 
“Western Reserve Cheese” will be “no where?’ | the obstructions in the Upper Mississppi; and we 











hereabouts. cannot help expressing our sincere wishes, that 
a ° . an object so desirable and necessary to the pub- 
BURLINGTON CONVENTION. lie good, may be fully and speedily accowplished. 


The St. Louis Intelligencer of the 27th inst. —[St. Louis Presbyterian. 
contains a detailed account ef the proceedings of oO 
the above canvention. Two hun'red and nine-| WHITE LEAD AND O:L MANUFACTORY. 
ty-four delegates from the states of Illinois, Mis-| The adaptation of St, Louis fo rmanulacturing is 
souri, Iowa, Wisconsin,and the Territory of Min- | illustrated in the rise and success of the White 
nesota, were present; and the ‘greatest enthu-| Lead and Oil Manufactory of Mr. Henry T. 
siastn and unanimity,” we are informed, “charac- | Blow. No enterprise has ever been more suc- 
terized the Convention.” Some of the most tal- | cessful,whilst few have encountered more serious 
Janted, intelligent, and energetic men, that can be | obsticles and reverses. 
found in the West, were there; and speeches of| The manufacture of white lead and. castor oi! 
no ordinary power and brilliancy, enlivened the | was originally commenced by Messrs Cuarvess 
proceedings during the whole time of the session. | & Blow, on a small scale, on a small scale, on 

The improvement in the navigation of the Mis—/|the corner of Clark Avenue and Tenth s'reel. 
sissippi, was unanimously viewed »sa national | Upon'the dissolution of their partnership, Mr. 
object; and one imperitively demanding the early | BLow took the entire ownership and managem: it 
and decided action of Congress. The necessity | of it, and by great industry, energy, and close ap- 
ofthe Western men uniting their efforts, and pul- plication to his business, he brought it up to be 
ling together for the accomplishment of this de- one of the first establishments of the West, for 
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the manufacture of white lead, castor and linseed 
oils, vinegar, &c.,&c. It wasin the full tide of 
successful operation—the buildings, machinery 


and fixtures had cost about $90,000 and a heavy 





| Tt will be seen by the advertisement in to-day’s 
paper, that that the style of the company will 
| hereafter be“ Tur Cottier Wuire Leap anp 
Oi Compawy.”— Mo. Republican. 





stock had been laid in for the season, when a fire | ¥ 


occurred in the building which entirely destroy- | 


ed it, with its contents, 

The enterprising proprietor met his loss with 
fortiiude,and without dismay. He immediately 
set himselfto work, and from his other property 
squared himsell with the world, and commenced 
there-constrnetion of his works. On the ruins 
rosé, in an incredible short time, a building oc- 
cupying nearly a quarter of a block, of substan- 
tiul and ornamental architecture, and in it he has 
put perfect machinery, and all the appliances and 
fixtures of a modern and improved kind. The 
present manufactory, we believe, is as complete 
and extensive as any ol the kind in the Union, if 
it does not excel every other. The building, 
machinery, &c., &c., has cost about $150,000. 
The energy, success, and character of the pro- 
prietor, enabled him to overcome all obstacles, 
and in a short time he was sapplying a large por- 
tion of the West, and even the East with his man- 
ufactured articles. 
tion was formed by the manufactures of white 
Jead on the Ohio, to regulate prices, finding that 
the article could be furnished in this city cheap- 


About this time a combina- | 


Woot Trabe, —At the principal market the 
| demand for this article-i. quite limited, and the 
| Sales are confined to smal! lots for immediate u-e. 
| At Phuadelphathe market is dull, and prices 
generally rule in favor ol the buyer. The only im- 
portant transactions noticed are about 22,000 Ibs 
good 3-4 blood at 44 c, 35,000 Ibs in mixed up 
_ lots, averaging about 1-2 blood at 40c, and 5,000 
Ibs low mixed at 33c—all on the usual credit. 
The Boston market also rules very quiet for 
| domestic, and the transactions during the week 
_ have been confined to small lots at prices ranging 
| from 31 to 45c. 

| At Cincinnati there is no new feature to notice. 
There is but little doing in either fleece or pul- 
led. The quoted rates are from 27 to dle, 


| 


| 
| 





0 
Tue First Frost.—We bad the first severe 
frost of the season on Tuesday night, Oct. 14th. 
Up to that date there had not been sufficient to 
| kill pompkin vines, and their blossoms were very 
abundant in the fields, The corn crop isa very 
‘large one through the whole Northwes!, fhe la- 
test having got ripe. It is worth making a note 
| of, that the Ohio Dent Corn has ripened this year, 





er than they could afford it. A large amount of | as far up as the 45th parallel, but it should be re- 


the manufactured article was thrown into the St. 
Louis market, and a tariff of prices fixed. To 
this arrangement, Mr. B. refused to be a pariy, 
and, despite the opposition, forced the combina- 
tion fo withdraw from the field, with a heavy loss, 
while he received a fair profit at the reduced rates, 

Recently, a change has taken placein the pro- 
prietorship of the esteblishment, It has been 
converted into a stock company, under the law 
ofthe State authorising the formation of such 
companies, for manufacturing purposes. Mr. 
GrorGe CoLtter, one of the wealthe-t of our 
citizens, has takena large portion of the stock, 


Mr. Brow retaining the controlling interest and | 


management. and thus increased capital bas been 
added to energy and industry, and the future suc- 
cess of the establishmentis placed beyond acon- 


tingency. We would be glad to see other of our | 


capitalists thus stepping forward in the aid of 

manufactories. It is out of these establishments 

thatthe real wealth of St, Louis is to be created. 

There is no branch of manufactures whieh, with 

prudent management and a fair triol, has not pro- 

ved successful and profitable, and they may yet 
extensively increased. 


| membered that the longitude is about 92 west 


from Greenwich.—[Galena Gaz, 
Oo 
From Moore’s Rural New Yorlier. 


MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 

Inthe expectation of recieving, from an 
eye witness, an account of the Fair of the 
Michigan State Agricultural Society,— 
held at Detroit on the 24th, 25th and 26th 

ult,—we have deferred preparing a notice 

‘from other authority; and now, on the eve 
of putting our paper to press, we can only 
give aparagraph or two, founded upon the 
meagre reports in western exchanges. 

As we anticipated, (and we judged from 











personal knowledge of the enterprise and 
progressive spirit of many farmers of the 
Peninsula State, as well as other informa- 
tion,) the exhibition was much larger and 
more nnmerously attended than either of its 
predecessors. The show throughout: is 


spoken of as highly creditable, and as hav- 
ing passed off very pleasantly to all inter- 
ested, 





From the amount received, we conclude 
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that the display of stock, paticularly hornod lgbeeases. Monroe; M, Shoemaker, Jackson; 
cattle and sheep was not only: creditable, | Titus, Dort, Dearborn, and A, H. Hart, La- 
but very superior. The show of Devons | peer. 

and Durhams, which was large, -embraced 
many very fine animals. We notice that 
Mr.F. V. Smith, of Coldwater, a breeder 
of Devons (and who obtained his stock of! The Second Annual Fair of the QO. State 
Wr. Garbutt, of this county, and Mr, Beck, | Agricultural Society was held as announced 
of Wyoming.) was awarded the first pre-| at Columbus in three days of the lasi week 
mium under six different heads—for best/jn September. All accounts represent the 
bulls, bull calves, cows, heifers, &c. This | exhibition as very creditablo to the State, 





From Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 


THE OHIO SPATE FAIR. 





speaks well for Western New York stock, 
and is creditable to friend Smith asa breeder 
and manager. 

In a brief ‘notice of the Fair, the Michigan 
Farmer remarks: 

“Qur State Agricultural Society has 
reached a point from which there can now 


though from the lack of traveling and trans- 
portation facilities it was not as large as it 
otherwise would have been, ‘The show 
grounds were beautifuland well adapted to 
the purpose-—the only complaint arose from 
the inexperience of the officers and clerks 
&., which could not well be prevented. 





be no retrograde, and there are nogrounds; Inthe stock department, that appropria- 
for fears as to its continued permanent ex+ tedto Durham cattle was well filled, the 
istence. There wes not, all things consid- | Scotia valley sending representatives from 


ered, one single untoward occurrence to 
dampen the spirits of those who had made 
up their minds to attend, or to repel the 
out-gushings of the kindlies: feelings there, 
and through the whole time all things pas- 
sed off well. The show of cattle and sheep 
was splendid—there were some of these 
animals on the ground which cannot be 
surpassed inany part of the country, We 
have no way of detercining the number of 
persons present but every public house in 
the city was filled to overflowing, and a 
great many were accommodated in private 
houses. On the second day cf the Fair, 
from early morn till sundown, the streets 


from the city to the grounds, and for ten) 


miles out, were crowded with teams and 
footmen, and all day long the buildings con- 
taining thearticles on exhibition, were one 
solid. mass of men, women aad children.” 

The annual address was delivered by 
Gen. Cass. It is spoken of by all parties, 
as an able and eloquent effort—and the ex- 
tracts we have read certainly warrant the 
encomium. 

Atthe close of the Fair, the Hon, Jas. B. 
Hunt was re-elected’ President of the So- 
ciety,—J. 'C. Holmes, Esq., of , Detroit, 
Secretary, and H. H. Brown, Treasurer. 
Executive Committee for ensuing year;— 
Geo. C. Monroe, Janesville; Wm. Spencer, 


fine herds of this variety, There were a 
few good Devons, and many excellent grade 
cattle, The show of sheep was extevsive, 
embracing ehoice specimens both native and 
imported, Theswine madea fair though 
not large show. Of horses there was a 
grana display. The celebrated Morgan 
had numerous representatives, and of blood 
stuck. there were many fine specimens, 
The poultry was an attractive feature. 

Mechanic’s Hall was very creditably fil- 
led, though much intended. for exhibition 
|failed to appear from lack of means of trans- 
portation, Various mechanical inventions 
‘were Gisplayed in full operation, hailing 
from other States as well as Ohio. ‘Lhis 
city was well represented. A new reap- 
}ing machine ( Cook’s Self-raker ) was ex|ib- 
ited which cuts a 7 loot swarth and does ils 
own raking,—and a multitude of farm im- 
plements gave evidence of the progress of 
Agricultural improvement. 

There was not alarge display of Domes- 
tic manufactures, but what was shown, 
was very honorable to the skill and enter- 
prise of the exhivitors, Owing to the gen- 
eral failure of the fruit erop of UObio, and 
the severe drought, Floral Hall was not as 
well filled as it otherwise could have been. 
The best fruits shown there, were from this 
city, and attracted much attention, The 








Ypsilanti; W. Wright, Adrian; Ira Philips, | editor of the Ohio Cultivator had a large 
Armanda; Jeremiah Brown, Battle Creeks, variety of specimens of wheat, barley, oats, 


A. Y. Moore, Kalamazoo; W. H. Mont- and grass, selected by him ia Europe, upon 
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5 F ‘ . | 
which experiments will be made in the | 


Cully. 

\ severe storm of wind and rain demol- | 
ished the speaker’s tent and detracted much 
from the interest of the addresses, The. 
receipts of the fyir ar e stated as about $1,- 
000 higher thin last year, The next fair | 
will be held at Cleveland. 





From Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 
WISCONSIN STATE FAIR 

The initial Cattle Show of the Wisconsin 
State Agricultural Society—held at Janes- 
ville, yesterday and the day previous —is 
nuinbered among the things that were, but 
its influence for good must be lasting, The | 
apprehensions of many of the officers and | 
members that the fair m ght be a failure, 
are entirely dissipated by the result. On| 
the contrary the show has been most credit- 
able and satisfactory to all participants— 
fully demonstrating that the people of Wis- | 
consin possess skill and enterprise of the | 
right stamp, and that they are awake oes 
subject of “progress and improvement” i 
the art which feeds and clothes all man- 
kind. 

The show grounds, embracing some 25 
or 39 acres, were well arranged, and very 
creditably filled or covered. In the centre | 
was a capacious ter, for the exhibition of 
fruits, flowers, fancy articles, &c, Near | 
this was a late building for the display of | 
agricultural and mechanical products. Up- | 
on two sides of the enclosure’ were stalls 
and pens, filled with catile, sheep and swine, 


The remainder of the open area was appro- 


priated to the show trial of horses, agricul- | 
tural implements and machinery, &c. 
The central tent was the great point of | 


attraction, especially for the ladies. The |: 


display of fruits and flowers was very fine: 
considering the season, and reflected much 
creditiupor ats contributors, Of apples, 
pears; plums, grapes and quin7es there was 
a liberal.and»good display—mostly from 
Rock sand» Milwaukee counties, though 
other sections were well represented. The 
tent also embraced a large and rich show 
of jewelry, daguerreoty pes, and various 
small obitcs ot of manufacture, combining the 


useful and ornamental. 

There was a very large display of agri- 
cultural implements and machinery—fro m 
reaping aud thseshing machines down to 


pitchforks and pruning knives. This de- 
| partment of the exhibition recieved, as it 
eminently deserved, marked attention from 
the thousands inatiendance. Wisconsin is 
doing consideratle in the way of manuiac- 
‘turing implements, and I noticed the prin- 
cipal establishments in Milwaukee, Beit, 
Janesville, Watertown, and other places 
were well represented. If we keep on, 
our people will ~oon have no occasion to 
pay tribute tothe east for implements of 
any kind. 

Of the stock I cannot speak so advisably, 
having less time tosee than] wished or ex- 
pected, But 1 saw more and better animals 
than I anticipated, and confess that no part 

of the exhibition caused me a more agreea- 
| ble surprise. There was a large show of 
i horses, eliciting much attention and com- 
| mendation, 

| The show of cattle considering the cir- 
cumstances, (recollect Wisconsin is young, 

and our seciety in its first year,) was re- 
'markable innumbers, quality ard variety, 

Of Short-horns and Devons, particularly, 
there was a good representation—embracing 
superior animals in each class—while the 
natives and crosses also gave evidence of 
care and atiention on the pert of owners and 
breeders. 

The sheep pens were well filled. There 
were many excellent animals, especially 
among the Saxons and Merinos. The “old 
‘clo’ man’ may come this way, for our peo- 

_ ple have the stuff for new rigs throughout 
—and when the new flax cotton manufac. 
‘ture gets along, I reckon that we shall be 
still more independent. 

The swine I did not observe particularly, 
but believe there was a fair show. I had 
?Imost forgotten to mention that there was 
\a fine display of butter and cheese: but as 
this is written in haste, I cannot partieular- 
ize in any department, and must omit no- 
tice of some altogetner. 

In conclusion, let me say that Wisconsin 
has made a highly creditable exhibition — 
showing the enterprise, skill and products 
of her rural population. The attendance 
has been uiexpectedly large, while every 
thing-has passed off satisfactorily. To the 
farmers of Michigan, Ohio, and even you 
of the Empire State, we send this greeting. 
—Wisconsin is no lenger coming, but nas 
ARRIVED, 
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FAMILY CIRCLE. 


This department will be conducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT, 








BUTTER. 

We have sail some little about good bread, 
and we now would turn our attention to good 
butter, How important is it that when we heve 
good bread we should have good butter to put on 
it! How necessary to health is good butter, and 


-< a 





commend that farmers put down their own butter 
and not sell it to butter gatherers, to be carried 
about the country, and then brought to market. 
They can put it down in summer, and send it to 
market themselves in the fall, when it brings 
high prices, 

Bu'ter should be made good at first, churned 
ina cool,dry place, with the butter milk well 
worked out. ‘Then if properly put down itgwill 


keep from spring to fall without tasting any the 


how injurious is the rancid trash that is sold in! worse forkeeping. We will here give a recipe 


our market for batter,and that at unreasonable and 
extravagant prices! Now we believe that if far- 
mers would pay more attention to this important 


fo: keeping butter good the year round: 
After the butter has been proyerly salted with 
pure clean salt, an ready to be packed in the 


part of their dairies, they might make it profit-| cask, put in the bottom of the tub, cask or crock 


able to themselves, and confer a real blessing up- 
on our cities, as the diet of a large portion of the 
inhabitants of cities is necessarily composed of 
bread and butter. Young children and invalids 
are very injuriously affected by bad butter. When 
children ask for food, bread and butter is ®given 
them, because it is more handy and convenient, 
and we believe it the most proper, ifthe bread 
and the butter are geol—but they seldom get that. 
Heavy, doughy, or tastelesss baker’s biead with 
rancid bu'ter, constitutes a great part of the diet 
of the children of our cities, and what can be 
more pernicious to health? No wonder at the great 
mortality of children in cities. For invalids, good 
bread, carefully toasted, with pure, sweet butter, 
makesa light avd nutritious diet, without des- 
troying the appetite, like many of the tasteless 
compounds prepared for the sick. We speak 
from experience. 


Now we believe that this can be remedies, if 
farmers would awake and consider the profits that 
can be made fiom butter, even at a shillinga 
pound, without any ofthe risk that there is on 
alinost any thing else that a farmer has for sale. 
Cannot large dairies be kept as well as large crops 
of wheat or corn raised? Grains sudden'y rise 
in market; and as suddenly fall, while butter 


and cheese are always in demand at high and} 


steady prices, Crops are affected by the beat and 
the cold, the wet andthe dry, notso the dairy. 
We ‘cannot judge as to the amount of labor re- 
quired for either, but should suppose it would not 
require more labor for a large dairy, than for 
largecrops. We believe that buiter can be made 


mnch 6 “ter, with more profit to the farmer, 
and can be afforded cheaper in the market, so 
that the poor as well as the rich, might. enjoy 
the hixury of good butter, if farmers in general 
would exercise more energy, and pay more at- 
tention to this important subject. 


a layer of butter, say three inches thick, pres- 
sing itin tight and making it smooth on the top, 
then sprinkle a smal! quantity of salt petre and 
double refined loaf sugar, pulverised and mixed 





together, over the layer, and then add another 


| layer of butter, which sprirkle in the same way, 


and soon till the vessel is full, when it should be 
covered with fine clean salt, closed up air tight, 
and put away in a dark, dry and cool place. 

We are aware that some excellent butter ma- 


| kers dispense with the use of salt petre and su- 


_garbut we know from experience that these ar- 


) ticles are of great service in preserving the but- 


ter. We hope our readers will give more atten- 
tion to this subject, and that those who have had 


"experience in it will instruct the inexperienced 


through the pagesof our journal. Any any one 
can make butter, but few, very few, can or do, 
make good butter, 





Worrn Knowrne.—A young lady in this city 
while in the countiy some years ago, stepped on 
a nail which ran through her shoe into her foot. 
‘The inflammation and pain were !very great, 
and lock jaw was apprehended. A friendo! the 
family, however, reccommended the application 
ot a beet taken fresh trom the garden, and poun- 
ded fine, to the wound. It was done and theef- 
fect was very beneficial. Soon the inflammation 
began to subside, and by keeping on the crushed 
beet; changing it fora fresh one as its virtue seem- 
ed to become impaired, a speedy cure was effec- 
ted. Simple but effectual remedies like this 
should be known. by everybody.—[{ Philadetpha 
Saturday Post. 





A few months age, we visited a family consis- ; 
ting of father, mother and thirteen children, and 





We :rould re- | 


the mother informed us with herown lips, that 
there was not a fool ora lazy one among them. 
There were five daughters unmarried, each o 
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whon we noticed was clad in a beaatifal thick 
and warm frock, of her own manufucture! The fa- 
therofthat family had money to loan.—Galena 
Gazet’e. 





WILLY AND THE BIRDS, 


A TRUE STORY. 
‘A little black-eyed boy of five, 
Thus spake to his mamma, 
“Do look at all the pretty birds; 
How beautitul they are! 
How smooth anid glossy are their wings— 
How beautiful their hue; 
Be-ides, mamma, [really tvink 
That they are pious too!” 


“Why so, my dear!” the mother said, 
Aad scarce suppressed a smile— 

The answer shoved a thoughtful head, 
A heart quite fiee from guile, 

‘*Because, when each one bows his head, 
His tiny bill to wet, 

To lift a thankful glance above, 
He never does torget; 

And so, mamina, it seeins lo. me, 
That very pious they must be.” 


Dear child, | woul! aJesson learn 

Fron thissweet thought of thine, 
And heavenward, with agilad beart, turn 

These earth-bound eyes of mine; 
Perfected praise, indeed is given 

By babes below, to God in Heaven. 





To Cook Citp Mears,—Chopthe meats fine 
add salt, pepper, a little onion, or else tomite 
cafsup, fill a tin bread pan one-third full, cover it 


fire,) then cut itinto squares, orinto triangular 
quatters, oreights and tarn if with a knite, and 
let it fry till the other side is browned, 

Prain Catr’s Heap Sour.—Boil the head the 


'and feet in just water enough to cover them; when 


tender take ont the bones, en! into smull pieces, 
and season with majoram, thyme, cloves, saltand 
pepper. 

An Excecent Stwere Mutton Sovur.—Put 
a piece of the fore quarters of mutton into selted 
water, enough to more than cover it, and siinmer 
it slowly twohours, Then peel adozen turnips 
and six tomatoes, and quarter them, and boil them 
with the mutton tilljust tender enongh to eat. 
Thicken the soup with pearl barley. Some add 
sliced t: matoes, or the juice and rind of a lemen. 
Use half atea-cup of rice if you have uo pear! 
barley. 

Corn Gaippie Cakes wita Eco:.—Tnrn one 
quart of boiling milk, or water, on toa pint of 
Indian meal. When lukewarm/add three table- 
spoon'uls of fleur, three eggs well beaten, and a 
easpoontulot salt. Bake on a griddle. 

0 

A writer in the Boston Journal relates 
the following curious anecdote: 

We have a fine dog of the mastiff breed , 
who takes great interest in all home affairs, 








-—— 





and he seemsto think thatthe poultry (of 
| which we keep a great many) are under 
his especial protection,—and woe to the un- 





over with boiled potatoes salted and mashed with lucky rat, weasel, cat or skunk, who dares 
cream or milk, fay bits of butter on the top and | venture within the precincts of the yard. 
set it into a Ditch, or stove oven, for fifteen or) Qne morning this summer.1 was in my 
twenty minutes. 'room, and hearing a commotion in the yard, 

To Prepare Corp Berr-Sreaxs.—Pat afine |] looked ont, and observed a fine speckled 
minced onion into a stew-pan, and add half ado- | hen of the Dominique breed in great distress 
zen cloves and as many pepper corns, potir on a! running froma deep earthern woeter jar to 
coffee-cup of boiling water, and add three large }the dog, (who was asleep about a rod from 
spoonfuls of butter, or some gravy. Let it sim-! the jar,) and back again. This she repeated 


mer ten minutes. Then cut up the beef in mouth 

fuls and pour into this gravy to simmer four or 
five minutes, till heated througl, but do not let it 
cook any more, es itis not healtuful. 

Three large toinatoes stewed with an onien im- 
proves this. 

To Coox Corp Boren Ham.—Moke quitee 
thin batter of flour, water, and eggs, with a little 
salt. Pour the batter over the bottom of a Datch 
oven, or frying pan, whieh hasa very lit'le hot, 
butter or lard in its say three great spoonfuls. Let 
the batter be no thicker onthe bottom than a 
straw;letit fry a couple of minutes and then 
cover the batter withthin slices of ham, and pour 
a thin cover of batter over thers. Let it fry till 
the bottom looks a yellowish brown (Have a hot 


‘twoor threetimes. I saw that one of her 
| chicks, (a few days old,) had fallen into 
the jar, and was about going to its relief, 
when the dog sprang upand ran to the jar; 
he seemed to deliberate for a moment, then 
put his pose deep into the jar, and not suc— 
ceeding in taking the chicken out, placed 
his paw upon the edge of the jar and upset 
tt, when the chicken ran off and joined the 
brood, much to the relief ofthe old hen. 
The dog,a ter deliberately lapping his paws, 
quietly returned to his nap: and I, thinking 
that such “instinct”? was worth recording, 
wrote it down at the timein my diary,— 
and you may, ifyou please, give it to your 
readers. 
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SLEEPING FLOWERS. 

Almost all flowers sleep during the night. 
The marigold goes to bed withthe sun, and 
with him rises weeping. Many plants are 
so sensitive that their leaves close durin 
the passage of a cloud. The dandelion 
opens at five or six inthe morning, and shuts 
at nine in the evening. The “‘goat’s beard” 
wakes at three in the morning and shuts at 
five or six in the afternon, The common 
daisy shuts up its blessom in the evening 
and opens its “‘day’s eye”’ to meet the early 
beams of the morning sun. The crocus, 
tulip, and many others close their blossoms 
at different hours towards evening, The 
ivy-leaved lettuce opens at eight in the mor- 
ning, and closes forever at four in the arter- 
noon. The night flowering cereus turns 
night into day: It begins to expand its 
magnificent sweet scented blossoms in the 
twilight. it is full blown at midnight, and 
closes never to open again with the dawn of 
t!eday. In aclover field not a leaf opens 
till after sunrise! So says a celebrated En- 
glish author, who has devoted much time to 
the study of plants, and often watched. them 
durina their quiet slumbers. Those plants, 
which seem to be awake all night, he styles 
“the bats and owls of the vegetable king- 
dom.” 


aoe om 0) 


ILL-BRED TALKERS. 


There is no better evidence of ill-breed- 
ing thanthe practice of interrupting an- 
other in conversation while speaking, or 
commencing a remark before another has 
fairty closed. No well-bred person ever 
does it, nor continues conversation long 
with a person who does do it. The latter 
often finds an interesting conversatiou ab- 
ruptly waived, closed, or declined by the 
former, without even suspecting the cause. 
A well-bred person. will not even inter- 
rupt one who is in all respects greatly his 
inferior. If you wish to judge the good 
breeding of a person with whom you are but 
little acquainted, observe him, or her, strict- 
ly in this respect, and you will not be de- 
ceived. However, intelligent, fluent, or 
easy one may appear, this practice proves 
the absence of true politeness. It is amus- 
ing to see persons, priding themselyes on 
the gentility of ,their manners, and putting 
forth all their efforts to appear to,advan- 
tage in many other respects, so readily be- 














tray allin this particular.—[ Harper’s Mag- 
azine. 


ray 
Vv 


Kerr Movine.—Miserable is the man 
who slumbers on in idleness! Miserable 
the workman who sleeps before the hour of 
his restor who sits downin the shadow, 
while his brethren work in the sun. There 
is no rest from labor on earth. There are al- 
ways duties to perform and functions to ex- 
ercise——functions which are ever enlarging 
and extending in proportion to the growth 
of our moral and mental station. Man 1s born 
to work;and he must work while it is day, 
‘Havel not,’’said a great worker, ‘‘ali eter- 
nity to rest in?” 








0 
GOOD SPELLING. 

I have just been reading the report ot 
the Institute of Instruction at Keene, N. H. 
I am much ‘pleased with the remarks of 
Messrs. Hagar and Leonard, but have on- 
ly time to say thatmy experience confirms 
the opinion there expressed, that the great 
deficiency in our common school teacliers is 
want of experience, and the great want of 
the children is proper discipline and notions 
of order. In education, also, the first and 
most needed requisite is the ability to spell 
correctly, I am satisfied that no bad or 
blundering speller ever became a good read- 
er,and, in my opinion, no blundering reader 
ean make that proficiency in his studies he 
otherwise would. Therefore letit be im- 
pressed onthe mind of every person who 
undertakes the ardurous yet pleasing task 
of teaching, that s)elling right is the founda- 
tionofhis own success and of his pupil’s 
progress.—[ Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 


oO 
U 


Grant Tuorspurn.—I sailed from Leith, 
Scotland, 13th of April, 1794, in the good 
ship Providence, a name propitious, bound 
for New York, Among the passengers 
was a lady having with her in charge jour 
or five young children. The father had 
gone befere to prepare them a lhavitation, 
no small undertaking when. three months 
was atolerable passage. Asnong the chil- 
dren wasa boy, seemingly of four year’s 
growth. He was lively and playful, always 
ondeck. His mother was in eonstaut fear 
onhisaccount. I toldher, as Lhad nothing 
tedo, I would take care of the boy. This 
to her was a great relief,—so comparalive- 
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ly speaking, I carried the boy in my arms, which one of them, I stood up in the stern 
over the waves of the Atlantic. | of the boat, where I had been steering, and 
Now this boy is collector of the port of shouted withall my strength. I listened a 
New York. In the arrangements of Prov- | moment, and heard through the thick fog 
idence he is the manand I am the child,— and above the breaking of the surf, the sweet 
hein turn carries me in his arms. Or, in’ voice of my boy calling, “Come this way, 
plain Scotch, he gives me an office in the father!—steer straight for me—l’m here 
department, whereby I can earn enough to waiting for you!” We steered by that sound 
keep soul and body together. The sove- and soon my little boy leaped into by arms 
reign people need not infer from this that I with joy, saying, “I knew you would hear 
spend Uncle Sam’s money for naught,— me, father,” and nestled to sleep on my 
the office must be filled by some one, and, | bosom. 
though seventy-nine I can perform thedu- The child and the maiden are both sleep- 
ties of my department as well as in my ing now. ‘Lhey died intwo short weeks 
twenty-ninth year. 1 never ate the bread after the period I refer to, with hardly an in- 
of idleness nor will I, while I can grasp a_ terval ot time between their deaths. Now 
hammer or blow the bellows. ‘tossed on the rough sea of life, without com- 
I have made these remarks without the pass or guide, enveloped in the fog, and 
knowledge of any of the parties referred to. surrounded by rocks, L seem to hear the 
It is to cancel a gift of gratitude due the sound of that cherub voice calling from the 
Giver of all Good, and to men, his instru-| bright shore, “Come this way father! —steer 
ments,—and to remind my neighbors that a straight for me!’ When oppressed with 
deed done with a good intent seldom goes | sadness, ! take my way to our quiet ceme- 
unre warded, even in this life. ‘Cast thy tery; still, as I stand by one little mound, the 
bread upon the waters, thou shalt find itaf-| same musical voice echoes {rom thence 
termany days,” In my case the promise!—‘Come this way, father!—I am wailing 
is fulfilled to the etter. In 17941 cast my | for thee!” 


‘my bread on the waters on the Atlantic | Iremembera voice which once guided my way 


ocean: in 1841 [ found it floating on the | When, lost on the sea, fog-enshrouded I lay; 





shores of the Hudson river. !?Twas the voice of achild, as he stood on the shore 
| It sounded out clear o’er the dark billows roar— 
0 | Come this way, my father! steer straight for me; 
“COME THIS WAY, FATHER.” Here safe on the shore I am waiting for thee!” 


During a short visit to the sea shore of ee that voice which once guided mv way, 
. : . | Midst rocks and through breakers and high dashing 

our State, some two years since, with a par- ere 
ty of friends, it was proposed one bright | How sweet to my heart did it sound from the shore, 
afternoon that we should make up a party | Asit echoed out clear o’er the dark billows’ roar— 
and go downthe harbor ona fishing excur- | **Come this way, my father ! steer straight for me; 
sion. We accordingly started, and after sail- Here safe on the shore I am waiting for thee !”* 
ing about three miles, a young lady of the | 1remember my joy when I held to my breast 
company declined going farther,and reques- | The form of that dear one and soothed it to rest; 
ted us to land her on one of the small islands For the tones of my child as they echoed out clear, 
. t | ** IT called you, dear father ! and knew you would hear 
in the harbor, where she proposed to stay The voice of your darling far o’er the dark sea, 
until our return. My little boy, then about | While safe on the shore I was waiting for thee!” 
four years old,preferred remaining withher. |... o:.5is now hushed which then se 

Accordingly we left them, proceeded The form I then pressed is now mingling with clay; 
about six miles farther. We remained out | gut the tones of my child still sound in my ear— 
much longer than we intended, and as night | «1am calling you, father !—O can you not hear 
approached, a thick fog set in from the sea. | The voice of your darling as you toss on aot sea? 
entirely surrounding us. Without compass, For ona bright shore I am waiting for thee! 
and not knowing the right direction to | I remember that voice: in many a lone hour 
steer,”° we gro our wa along for It speaks to my ey wih bey "th ip og 
some hours, until finally we distinguished | 4>¢ stil! echoes far out Ove ee ieee, : 


. And sounds from loved lips that lie in the grave— 
the breaking of the surf on the rocks of one «Come this way, my father, O, steer straight for me! 


ided my way; 








of the islands, but were at a loss to know | Here safely in Meaven 1am waiting for thee.” 
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Grain Mitts.—We invite attention to the ad- 
vertisemen! of G. & C. Topp. Those of our read- 
e1s who have purchased Whe: ler’s Horse Power, 
or asimilar motive machine, will find at the es- 
tablishment of these gentlemen a most excellent 
Grain Mill, which is capable of being driven by 
this power. Some of our customers have the min 
use, and we have their assurance that they do 
aduirably, 
stones filteen inches in diameter to five feet, but 
the one which has been ran with Wheeler’s Two 
Horse Power is a 24 inch burr, and its cost all 
complete for use with eve: ything appertaining to 
the mi!l is $125. Almost weny furmer and espe- 
cially one residing any distance from mills would 
find one of these mills just for his own use an 
evonoinical article. They occupy but little space, 
and can easily be removed from one place to an- 
other. Tood’s mi!l, machinery, belting, bolting 
cloths &c., are too well known all over the West 
to need any praise from us. 








The Address of his Honor, the Mayor of St. 
Louis, Luther M. Kennet, Esy., appeared in the 
Repulicay on the 14th ult, In opening he says, 
that notwithstsnding the three previous years 
have been marked as particularly disastrous, 
having been visited by fire in °49—fated epidemic 
11°49, 950 and ’51,and flood in 1851, the growth 
of the city hes been more rapid than ever. 

The credit of the city is inthe most favorable 
condition the price of its securities have gradu- 
ally risen since last spring, and the bonds arenow 
held at ninety-five cents. with a prospect of their 
soon reaching par. The present revenue is put 
down ai $600,000, and will, it is estimated, in- 
crease about ten percent a year. The system 
of sewerage adopted, has been extended, and 
will, in afew years embrace the whole city. 





Hocs anp Catrie.—We are advised of no 
contracts of moment for some days. Increased 
arrivals of Cattle have caused the prices to give 
way, and good are now offered at $3 50a$3 75, 
and choice stock at $4. Hogs remain firm; the 
whole number slaughtered in this city to-day do 
not exceed 2.500 head. every one of which were 
cut for baconing; about 400 were slaughtered 
yesterday, and will be ent to-day which effectu- 
ally cleans outthe pens, There was nota sin- 
gle lot ofhhogs on the market yesterday. Less bar- 
relled meat, even in proportion to the number of 
hogs killed, will be pat ‘up by our Packers this 
season than last. ‘The Pacific Railroad and oth- 
er public improvements it is thought will cause 


The mills are of various sizes from ° 





— << 


a greal ceinand for bacon; and many packers wi] 
turn their attention exclusively to this brancl, of 
the trade. buyers are yet offering $4 30284 50 
for light hogs, and those of good weight, whilst 
holders contend for $4 62 1-2a$4 75, and as high 
as $5 is talked of or early delivery. $4 50 or 
thereabouts: will be the ruling price when the 


season fairly opens. If the present cool weather 
continues, i is thought by the last of the week 
hogs will bezin to arrive in soitable numbers for 
our packers to begin work. A gentleman con- 
versant withthe business, is of the opiuion that 
less than 10.000 head have as yet been contrac- 
ted for.—St. Lowis Intelligencer, Nov.'4 





Hoae:.— Weare informed that a Mr. Haves, of 
Dewitt county has 2,800 hogs—1800 of which 

will average 300 lbs. Mr H: holds them at $4 
50 delivered at Peoria. Finding no bidders at 
that price here, he left for St. Louis, where he 
agreesto deliverthem at $5 00. If he cannot 
dispose of them at that price,his intention is to re- 
turn to this city and slanghter them himeelf. 
From our latest a¢counts from St. Louis, it ap- 
pears that the hog excitement is not so great, 
and contracts are now made at prices below $5. 
We mav expect, then, that Mr. Hayes will pack 
his 2800 hogs in Peoria. 

From the best. information we can gather, we 
are led fo believe that the number of hogs in this 
county, and the counties immediately surround- 
ing Peoria, i is as.great as last year tf not greater, 
and in qnality are much superior, We have 
heard of but few contracts. <A few lots of from 
200 to 500 have been bargained for at $4. Our 
pork dealers feel disposed tao, hang back—and 
those who have come here with a view of pack- 
ing, have not yet entered the market very vigor- 
ously.— Peoria Press. 
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